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EDITOR'S  NOTE 


THE  ANNUAL  Spring  Meeting  for  1958  of  the  American  Ethnological  Society,  commemo¬ 
rating  the  centennial  of  the  birth  of  Franz  Boas,  was  held  in  Albany,  New  York,  on  Sat¬ 
urday,  May  24.  The  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  (State  Education  Department) 
and  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Health  served  as  sponsors.  The  program  commit¬ 
tee  consisted  of  Irving  Rouse,  chairman,  William  N.  Fenton,  and  Evon  Z.  Vogt.  Dr. 
Fenton  served  also  as  chairman  of  the  arrangements  committee,  and  he  assembled  the 
papers  for  transmission  to  the  Editor.  He  was  assisted  in  arrangements  by  Walter  Boek 
and  William  C.  Sayres.  The  fine  work  of  the  committees  and  the  graciousness  of  the 
hosts  were  attested  by  the  high  quality  of  the  papers  presented  and  the  general  success 
of  the  meeting. 

The  favorable  reception  accorded  the  experiment  in  publication  of  the  Proceedings  of 
the  American  Ethnological  Society,  initiated  in  1957,  has  led  the  Board  to  authorize  the 
continuation  of  the  series.  The  format  of  the  first  volume  is  to  be  maintained.  As  before, 
the  edition  is  limited,  the  principal  object  being  to  provide  members  with  copies  of  the 
papers  presented.  Consistent  with  this  object,  editing  is  held  to  a  minimum.  The  authors 
alone  are  responsible  for  the  contents  of  their  articles. 


Verne  F.  Ray,  Editor 


University  of  Washington 
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PREFACE 


FRANZ  BOAS,  whom  we  honor  today,  made  the  principal  address  at  the  celebration  of 
the  centenary  meeting  of  the  American  Ethnological  Society  held  in  New  York  City  in  the 
war  year  1942.  It  was  his  last  major  scientific  appearance  (Science,  N.S.  97:  7-8. 

1942).  The  proceedings  of  this  centenary  meeting  are  recorded  in  the  American  Anthro  - 
pologist,  with  a  brief  history  by  Marian  W.  Smith  (American  Anthropologist  45.  1943). 
Boas'  concern  on  that  occasion  was  with  the  place  of  AES  in  the  structure  of  the  scien¬ 
tific  community  and  with  its  continuity  as  a  publishing  vehicle  for  ethnological  mono¬ 
graphs.  For  Boas  himself,  after  launching  anthropology  as  an  academic  discipline  at 
Columbia,  had  rescued  the  society  from  Victorian  doldrums  where  it  remained  be¬ 
calmed  after  the  amateur  gentlemen  founders  like  Albert  Gallatin  had  passed  away; 

Boas  converted  AES  into  a  professional  society,  assuming  editorship  of  its  publications 
in  1906.  For  three  decades  the  publication  of  linguistic  texts  reflected  Boas'  dominant 
interest  in  communicating  the  empirical  materials  of  ethnology.  But  after  1940  there 
began  to  appear  monographs,  commencing  with  Richardson's  classic  Law  and  Status 
among  the  Kiowa  Indians.  These  studies  were  the  work  of  Boas'  later  students,  and  it 
would  be  amiss  to  say  that  his  published  writings  show  small  concern  with  the  topic  of 
today's  symposium.  No  leads  are  found  in  the  indexes  to  major  collections  of  his  writ¬ 
ings  to  either  political  structure  or  bureaucracy,  but  Leslie  Spier  led  me  once  more  to 
the  summary  article ,  "Anthropology,  "  in  the  Encyclopaedia  of  the  Social  Sciences.  There, 
under  "Social  Organization  and  Law,  "  Boas  anticipates  us.  When  the  communication  of 
rules  of  the  group  reaches  the  margins  of  the  society,  primitive  political  organization 
approaches  our  concept  of  the  state.  And  Boas  noted  the  translation  of  custom  into  law. 
It  is  rather  significant  that  his  General  Anthropology  (1938),  his  only  concession  toward 
a  student  text,  carries  Julius  Lips's  essay  on  Government. 

Because  your  program  committee  believed  that  it  was  befitting  the  spirit  of  Boas'  pi¬ 
oneering  interest  in  extending  research  to  new  fields  to  report  the  theory  and  materials 
of  new  research,  rather  than  to  eulogize  our  grandfather,  we  selected  today's  topic. 
Albany  seemed  scarcely  the  place  for  a  symposium  on  the  man. 


William  N.  Fenton 
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PEOPLE  WITHOUT  POLITICS 
The  Australian  Yir  Yoront 

R.  Lauriston  Sharp 

AS  WE  embark  on  a  survey  of  systems  of  political  control  and  turn  first  to  hunting  and 
gathering  groups  in  aboriginal  Australia  as  an  example  of  people  without  political  organ 
ization,  it  is  clear  that  our  way  will  be  beset  with  difficulties  of  definition.  Hoebel 
(1958:  486)  informs  us  that  "the  only  kind  of  society  that  could  be  said  to  be  without  po¬ 
litical  organization  .  .  .  would  be  organized  as  a  single  large  family  operating  under  fa 
milial  controls";  but,  he  hastily  adds,  "this  kind  of  society  .  .  .  exists  nowhere  among 
men  today."  This  is  because  all  societies  are  segmented,  and  "where  there  are  sub¬ 
groups  that  are  discrete  entities  within  the  social  entirety,  there  is  political  organi¬ 
zation- -a  system  of  regulation  of  relations  between  groups  or  members  of  different 
groups  within  the  society  at  large.  "  Thus  it  is  concluded  that  "political  organization  is 
characteristic  of  every  society"  (ibid.  :  506). 

On  the  other  hand,  Redfield  (1956:  361)  tells  us:  "In  the  simplest  societies  there  is 
nothing  that  is  'political'  if  we  use  that  word  for  institutions  to  express  or  enforce  the 
common  will  or  the  ruler's  will  formally  and  publicly.  In  the  Andaman  Islands  ...  no 
one  exercised  any  general  authority  to  rule  or  to  decide  or  to  negotiate  on  behalf  of  the 
community.  In  such  a  society  there  is  no  state,  no  political  government.  " 

If  we  turn  in  this  dilemma  to  Murdock  (1957:  674,  681)  we  discover  that  in  his  "world 
ethnographic  sample"  under  the  category  of  "political  integration"  he  must  allow  for  eth 
nic  groups  characterized  by  an  "absence  of  any  integration  even  at  the  local  level,  e.  g.  , 
where  family  heads  acknowledge  no  higher  political  authority."  Several  peoples  from 
various  parts  of  the  world  are  assigned  to  this  class.  None  of  these,  however,  is  from 
Australia,  where  all  groups  are  of  a  type  characterized  as  "autonomous  local  communi¬ 
ties,  i.  e.  ,  politically  independent  local  groups  which  do  not  exceed  1500  in  average 
population.  "  This  type  of  political  integration  under  which  Australian  aboriginals  are 
classified  is  in  turn  distinguished  from  several  classes  of  "states,  "  all  marked  by  "po¬ 
litical  integration  in  independent  units"  which  range  in  average  population  from  fifteen 
hundred  upward.  These  class  descriptions  tell  us  little  concerning  the  actual  internal 
social  organization  of  the  nine  Australian  groups  included  in  Murdock's  sample,  but 
this  is  indeed  beyond  the  purpose  of  his  classification  under  the  particular  category 
here  discussed. 

The  implications  of  this  taxonomy  are  clear:  Australian  groups  do  not  qualify  as 
"states"  (the  criterion  apparently  being  the  size  of  population  of  "units,"  "local  groups," 
or  "communities"  which  are  "independent"  or  "autonomous")  nor  do  they  qualify  as  apo¬ 
litical  groups;  they  may,  however,  represent  social  situations  in  which  family  heads  do 
acknowledge  some  higher  political  authority.  Thus  Murdock  defines  for  us  the  question 
of  whether  Australian  social  organization  is  to  be  described  as  political  or  simply  fa¬ 
milial,  and  he  further  suggests  as  a  method  of  inquiry  that  we  look  for  the  presence  or 
absence  of  a  political  authority  "higher"  than  (or  at  least  distinct  from)  the  family. 

For  more  behavioral  details  with  which  to  pursue  such  an  inquiry  we  turn  to  one  of 
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the  nine  groups  included  in  this  Australian  sample,  the  Yir  Yoront  (Schneider,  1941; 
Schneider  and  Sharp,  1958;  Sharp,  1934a,  1934b,  1937,  1940,  1952).  They  are  located 
on  the  flat  western  coasts  of  Cape  York  Peninsula  where  the  Coleman  and  Mitchell  riv¬ 
ers  debouch  into  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  a  region  bisected  by  the  fifteenth  parallel  of 
latitude  south.  This  alluvial  country  of  tidal  rivers,  estuaries,  and  salt  arms  abounds  in 
fish  and  game  and  is  well  supplied  with  a  variety  of  more  than  fifty  vegetable  foods,  in¬ 
cluding  as  staples  two  kinds  of  wild  yam  (Dioscorea  sativa,  vars.  rotunda  and  elongata ) , 
the  corms  of  a  swamp  rush  (Heleocharis  sphacelata),  and  the  nutlike  Nonda  plum  (Pari - 
narium  nonda)  which  is  dried  in  sand  pits  and  is  thus  one  of  the  few  aboriginal  foods 
that  can  be  stored  for  some  weeks.  Throughout  the  two  seasons  of  rain  and  drought  the 
relatively  rich  land  must  be  exploited  daily  by  a  hunting  and  gathering  technology  which 
can  produce  in  a  day's  activity  about  what  is  consumed  in  that  time  in  foods  and  fuels. 

The  country  supports  a  population  averaging  one  person  for  every  four  square  miles, 
although  the  actual  density  is  much  greater  along  the  coasts  than  it  is  inland  to  the  east. 

The  social  organization  of  the  Yir  Yoront,  however  typical  of  other  Australian  aborig¬ 
inal  groups  it  may  prove  to  be,  is  definitely  not  aberrant;  and  for  present  purposes  it  is 
certainly  representative  of  the  organization  of  more  than  one  hundred  different  named 
speech  communities  investigated  by  the  author  throughout  all  north  Queensland  (Elkin, 
1956;  Sharp,  1935,  1939,  1943).  In  many  aspects  of  their  cultural  behavior  the  Yir 
Yoront  are  strikingly  similar  to  the  Wulamba  (or  "Murngin")  situated  west -northwest 
across  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  in  eastern  Arnhem  Land  and  well  described  by  a  number 
of  observers  and  particularly  by  Warner  (1958). 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  describing  some  of  the  salient  features  of  the  social  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Yir  Yoront  and  of  their  immediate  neighbors  we  need  make  no  use  whatever 
of  a  series  of  stereotyped  concepts  which  have  seeped  into  and  seriously  rigidified  much 
of  the  discussion  of  Australian  aboriginal  social  structure.  Included  among  these  notions 
are  the  "nation"  as  a  confederation  of  tribes;  the  "tribe"  as  an  organized  society  or 
community  which  holds  territory;  the  "horde,  "  a  localized  patrilineage,  as  another 
land-owning  entity  and  a  determinant  of  residence;  the  "chief"  or  "headman"  as  a  leader 
with  authority  or  even  power  to  initiate  and  lead  group  action,  to  rule,  to  negotiate;  and 
the  "gerontocracy"  or  "council"  made  up  of  all  old  men  who  exercise  governmental 
powers.  The  use  of  these  terms  in  these  meanings  in  the  descriptive  literature  has  giv¬ 
en  to  many  aboriginal  groups  an  appearance  of  political  organization  and  governmental 
structure;  yet  in  all  north  Queensland  none  of  the  foregoing  paraphernalia  of  government 
and  politics  is  found. 

"oijo»  jir’ jorond"  means  quite  simply  "I  speak  Yoront"  or  "I  am  a  speaker  of  Yoront." 
The  term  Yir  Yoront  is  purely  a  label  for  a  linguistic  class  or  category  of  people  who  in 
no  sense  constitute  a  corporate  or  organized  entity.  At  any  given  time  a  majority  of  the 
three  hundred  Yir  Yoront  will  be  found  together  occupying  a  region  or  zone  of  some 
twelve  hundred  square  miles  which  can  be  roughly  mapped.  They  live  there  not  because 
they  speak  or  are  Yir  Yoront;  rather,  they  speak  this  language  because  they  live  there, 
and  they  live  there  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons  which  will  be  taken  up  presently. 

Some,  however,  for  equally  good  reasons,  live  outside  the  main  zone  of  Yir  Yoront 
language  speakers.  A  number  of  them  spend  most  of  the  year  as  a  scattered  minority 
among  Koko  Bera  speakers,  their  neighbors  to  the  south;  others  similarly  will  be  found 
living  among  a  majority  of  Kuk  Taiori  speakers,  their  neighbors  to  the  north;  a  few 
more  spend  as  much  time  among  both  these  neighboring  speech  groups  as  among  their 
own;  and  still  others  live  even  farther  afield.  But  even  those  who  are  usually  "at  home" 
within  the  Yir  Yoront  zone  may  go  quite  separate  ways.  Each  individual  uses  a  normal 
territorial  range  (about  eighteen  hundred  square  miles  for  males)  within  which  he 
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hunts  or  forages,  visits  kin,  participates  in  initiations  and  other  totemic  rites.  But  of 
any  three  persons  encountered  in  the  central  portion  of  the  Yir  Yoront  language  area  at 
any  given  time,  one  may  customarily  range  to  the  north  in  a  circuit  which  takes  him 
among  the  Kuk  Taiori,  the  second  will  move  through  the  Koko  Bera  to  the  south,  while 
the  third  may  be  at  the  center  of  his  range.  Thus  these  three  "neighbors"  will  interact 
most  of  the  time  each  with  a  different  set  of  individuals  and  will  associate  with  essen¬ 
tially  different  interaction  networks,  none  of  which  can  possibly  be  identified  as  a 
"tribe.  "  In  terms  of  personnel,  "the  social  entirety,  "  the  amorphous  "society"  within 
which  each  operates  is  not  the  same.  Nevertheless,  wherever  these  people  move  or  re¬ 
main  as  they  make  the  circuits  of  their  ranges,  they  are  there  legitimately  and  there  is 
no  question  of  trespassing  on  land  exclusively  held  by  other  people.  They  are  not  away 
from  their  own  country  or  among  strangers.  Indeed,  one  cannot  even  speak  of  Yoront 
country  or  of  Yoront  customs,  but  only  of  Yoront  speech--Yir  Yoront--and  of  people 
who  speak  it. 

During  the  years  the  author  spent  among  the  northern  Yir  Yoront  he  traced  the  pereg¬ 
rinations  of  a  series  of  individuals  and  plotted  their  wet  season  camps  when  they  were 
partially  immobilized,  each  year  with  different  camp  mates.  Throughout  his  entire  stay 
in  the  bush  he  was  never  out  of  earshot  of  Kuk  Taiori  speakers.  Some  of  the  descendants 
of  these  people,  as  he  found  in  revisiting  the  area  after  a  twenty -two -year  absence,  now 
speak  only  Yir  Yoront.  They  have  not  shifted  tribal  membership  or  changed  their  na¬ 
tionality  or  citizenship,  but  have  simply  acquired  new  speech  habits.  Their  group  mem¬ 
berships  or  social  affiliations,  except  for  their  speech  community,  continue  to  be  the 
same  as  were  those  of  their  parents. 

While  most  of  the  six  hundred  people  of  these  three  language  groups  speak  only  one  of 
the  languages  mentioned,  a  majority  of  them  also  understand  or  "hear"  a  second  lan¬ 
guage,  and  many,  a  third.  The  "network  ...  of  understandings"  thus  exists  which 
might  serve,  regardless  of  language  differences,  as  a  basis  for  a  society  or  for  a  com¬ 
munity  of  interests.  Yet  it  is  impossible  to  locate  a  fixed  population  associated  with  a 
single  bounded  territory  which  might  constitute  a  social  or  cultural  community.  Similar 
conditions  obtain  all  up  and  down  the  coast  as  one  proceeds  north  or  south:  languages 
change  and  other  variations  in  cultural  behavior  become  standardized  in  different  re¬ 
gions,  but  the  cutting  lines  for  societies  or  communities  are  nowhere  clear,  and  every¬ 
where  there  is  flux  or  overlap  of  people  with  their  mutually  understood  but  different  be¬ 
haviors.  If  we  cannot  delineate  societies  or  communities,  or  discover  any  structural 
framework,  political  or  otherwise,  which  might  relate  to  them,  we  had  best  ignore  the 
ideas  of  "nations"  or  "tribes"  for  this  area.  Indeed,  we  might  consider  ignoring  alto¬ 
gether  the  long -established  "cookie -cutter "  concept  of  culture,  valid  perhaps  for  the  be - 
haviorof  island  communities  or  pueblos,  but  clearly  inapplicable  here. 

What  we  cannot  ignore  in  this  area  is  the  named  patrilineal  totemic  clan.  The  clan  is 
the  only  corporate  entity  found  among  the  Yir  Yoront  and  their  neighbors,  and  it  is  the 
clan  which  is  the  only  landholding  unit.  The  whole  region  under  consideration  is  divided 
up  into  literally  thousands  of  small  named  countries  which  are  associated  through  the 
sacred  and  secular  mythology  with  one  or  another  of  the  scores  of  clan  ancestors  who 
existed  at  the  beginning  of  time  and  who  are  organized  into  some  thirty  "roots"  or 
clans.  Through  this  association  with  an  ancestor,  each  country  is  designated  as  a  totem 
and  the  inalienable  property  of  a  particular  clan  as  a  part  of  the  clan's  whole  totemic 
complex  of  myths,  ancestors,  and  firmly  associated  multiple  totems,  named  countries, 
personal  names,  and  rites.  The  small  named  countries  tend  to  be  clustered  together  to 
form  larger  unnamed  tracts,  although  in  a  dozen  instances  a  single  small  isolated  coun¬ 
try  constitutes  an  entire  tract  (in  such  cases  named).  Thus  a  tract  may  range  in  size 
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from  less  than  an  acre  to  fifty  square  miles  or  more,  each  being  made  up  of  from  one 
to  scores  of  countries,  the  boundaries  of  which  are  well  defined.  Each  clan  owns  sever¬ 
al  of  these  separate  tracts,  and  the  different  tracts  of  any  one  clan  are  found  scattered 
throughout  the  region  occupied  by  the  three  speech  groups.  The  combined  tracts  of  a 
particular  clan,  regardless  of  their  location,  constitute  what  we  have  called  the  clan  s 
domain.  Over  150  different  countries  were  identified  as  belonging  to  the  F resh  Water 
Rainbow  Serpent  clan;  this  total  domain  of  the  clan  is  organized  into  thirteen  separate 
tracts,  six  of  these  being  found  among  the  sixty -two  different  clan  tracts  located  in  the 
Yir  Yoront  speech  zone,  four  in  the  Koko  Bera  zone,  and  three  in  the  Kuk  Taiori  zone. 
Each  of  the  more  than  sixty  members  of  this  clan,  which  has  a  suborganization  of  a 
dozen  unnamed  patrilineages ,  owns  either  individually  or  jointly  an  estate  of  anywhere 
from  two  or  three  to  over  two  dozen  different  countries,  any  two  of  which  may  be  lo¬ 
cated  more  than  fifty  miles  apart,  separated  by  intervening  countries  and  tracts  of  his 
own  or  other  clans.  Most  of  the  countries  constituting  the  estate  of  a  Yir  Yoront -speak¬ 
ing  member  of  the  Fresh  Water  Rainbow  Serpent  clan  will  be  located  within  the  Yir 
Yoront  speech  zone,  but  individually  or  jointly  he  may  also  own  countries  located  in 
either  of  the  other  speech  areas  or  even  farther  away.  A  clan  member,  individually  or 
with  other  joint  owners,  can  exclude  from  his  land  members  of  other  clans.  In  effect, 
the  clan  system  guarantees  to  each  individual  an  owner's  share  in  several  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  or  tracts  of  his  clan's  total  domain,  giving  him  the  right  to  protect  its  natural  re¬ 
sources  from  exploitation  by  others  not  of  his  clan,  and  the  duty  to  care  for  its  sacred 
sites  and  ceremonies  - -its  supernatural  resources --in  the  general  areal  clan  division 
of  ritual  labor.  Clan  membership,  and  not  speech  affiliation,  is  the  basic  element  in 
determining  a  person's  geographical  associations  in  this  area,  and  his  social  relations 
follow  this  lead. 

Because  of  the  scattering  of  countries  and  estates  within  the  total  clan  domain,  and 
because  tracts  may  be  small  or,  if  large,  may  be  limited  to  special  types  of  terrain  or 
resources,  it  is  simply  not  practicable  for  the  men  of  a  clan  and  their  families,  or  even 
the  men  of  a  lineage  and  their  families,  to  camp  exclusively  within  the  limits  of  the 
tracts  of  their  own  clan  domain.  An  individual  needs  access  to  more  or  different  land 
than  his  own  clan  controls.  It  is  through  the  kinship  system  that  he  receives  the  prac¬ 
tical  right  to  use  the  lands  of  his  near  or  distant  kin  and  thus  of  clans  other  than  his 
own.  Thus  the  clan  land  tenure  system  combines  with  the  need  for  land  to  create  a  mu¬ 
tual  dependence  among  interacting  kin,  and  sanctions  the  maintenance  among  them  of 
benevolent  relations.  Also  as  a  result  of  this  system,  aboriginals  in  this  region  camp 
in  areas  of  speech  groups  other  than  their  own  and  are  never  found  in  localized,  patri¬ 
lineal  "hordes"  residing  patrilocally  in  a  horde  country.  The  landowning  corporate  body 
among  the  Yir  Yoront,  the  patrilineal  totemic  clan,  is  not  a  residence  unit.  We  are 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  "hordes,  "  as  well  as  "tribes,  "  two  basic  elements  in  the 
stereotyped  ethnography  of  aboriginal  Australia,  simply  do  not  exist  in  this  part  of  the 
continent. 

No  more  than  the  clan  system  can  we  ignore  the  kinship  system,  which  like  the  for¬ 
mer  extends  right  across  speech  group  borders.  As  an  orderly  organization  of  a  very 
limited  number  of  highly  standardized  roles  which  an  individual  plays  over  and  over 
again  in  almost  all  of  his  interactions  with  others,  the  Yir  Yoront  or  any  other  Austral¬ 
ian  kinship  system  constitutes  an  extremely  simple  but  almost  complete  social  system. 
Any  Yir  Yoront  can  lead  a  full  and  active  social  life  with  a  repertory  of  only  twenty- 
eight  kinship  roles,  fourteen  for  interaction  with  kin  of  his  own  sex  and  fourteen  for  in¬ 
teraction  with  the  opposite  sex.  Practically  the  entire  range  of  aboriginal  activities  and 
sentiments  in  which  the  behavior  of  two  or  more  people  is  involved,  overtly  or  covertly, 
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is  encompassed  in  these  few  roles.  Kinship  roles,  of  course,  have  varying  aspects 
which  permit  a  variety  of  possible  behaviors  between  any  two  kin;  but  these  aspects, 
and  the  situations  in  which  they  are  manifest  or  active,  are  well  and  clearly  defined,  so 
that  little  room  is  left  for  role  improvisation.  Thus  the  role  behavior  of  two  male  cross  - 
cousins  at  any  given  time  will  depend  on  factors  or  conditions  such  as  frequency  of  in¬ 
teraction,  distance  of  relationship,  the  health  or  physical  state  of  one  or  the  other,  rel¬ 
ative  age  or  absolute  stage  in  the  age -grade  and  initiation  hierarchy,  the  recent  death 
of  a  wife  or  sister  of  one,  whether  they  are  interacting  publicly  or  in  private,  at  a  cere¬ 
mony  or  in  a  secular  situation,  or  whether  a  spear  just  thrown  in  a  general  fight  by  one 
has,  even  by  accident,  come  dangerously  close  to  the  other. 

The  only  clearly  differentiated  nonkinship  role  is  the  masculine  one  of  curer,  a  status 
which  in  a  sense  is  not  ascribed  but  acquired  through  a  vision  experience  by  a  very  lim¬ 
ited  number  of  men,  but  which  in  another  sense  is  ascribed  since  it  requires  validation 
in  public  opinion  by  a  continued  exceptionally  benevolent  enactment  of  all  kinship  roles. 
Even  these  curers,  of  whom  there  are  six  to  eight  in  this  population  of  six  hundred,  are 
not  entirely  independent  of  kinship  behavior,  for  they  cannot  operate  on  either  men  or 
women  with  whom  they  are  related  in  a  manner  involving  a  "hand1'  (i.e.  ,  touching)  tabu. 

Before  turning  to  an  analysis  of  particular  roles,  let  us  briefly  try  to  characterize 
the  entire  kinship  structure  in  this  area.  The  Yir  Yoront  practice  asymmetrical,  matri- 
lateral  cross -cousin  marriage.  That  is,  a  man  marries  his  mother's  brother's  daugh¬ 
ter  and  not  the  daughter  of  his  father's  sister;  a  woman  marries  father's  sister's  son 
and  not  mother's  brother's  son.  Relations  between  intermarrying  kin  cannot  be  balanced 
by  an  exchange  of  women;  instead,  Ego  receives  women  and  thankfully  and  respectfully 
gives  goods  and  services  in  return,  and  he  gives  women  (his  sister  to  his  father's  sis¬ 
ter's  son,  his  daughter  to  his  sister's  son)  and  in  return  cheerfully  receives  goods  and 
services  comparable  to  those  he  himself  must  provide  to  his  wife's  or  his  mother's 
family.  Five  types  of  male  kin  are  recognized  to  whom  Ego  is  thus  indebted  so  that  his 
roles  in  relation  to  them  are  ail  subordinate.  Reciprocally,  there  are  five  other  types 
of  male  kin  to  whom  Ego  acts  as  the  first  five  act  to  him,  in  a  superordinate  way,  al¬ 
though  the  roles  in  relation  to  each  are  different.  In  playing  these  ten  different  roles. 

Ego  is  in  a  strong  position  in  five  of  them  and  in  a  weak  position  in  five  of  them.  There 
remain  four  roles  which  are  played  in  relation  to  male  patrilineal  kin,  and  these  also, 
like  the  first  ten,  are  asymmetrical,  in  this  case  through  the  principle  of  the  superior¬ 
ity  of  age,  whether  actual  or  fictional.  Thus  Ego  is  subordinate  to  his  father  and  to  his 
older  brother  (and  his  son's  son  is  classified  with  the  latter)  and  to  all  men  who  are 
their  parallel  cousins.  And  he  is  superordinate  to  his  sons  and  to  his  younger  brothers 
(with  whom  father's  father  is  classified). 

The  nature  of  the  fourteen  masculine  roles  which  are  played  by  every  Yir  Yoront 
man  means  that  every  individual  relationship  between  males  involves  a  definite  and  ac¬ 
cepted  inferiority  or  superiority.  A  man  has  no  dealing  with  another  man  (or  with  wom¬ 
en,  either)  on  exactly  equal  terms.  And  where  each  is  at  the  same  time  in  relatively 
weak  positions  and  in  an  equal  number  of  relatively  strong  positions,  no  one  can  be 
either  absolutely  strong  or  absolutely  weak.  A  hierarchy  of  a  pyramidal  or  inverted -Y 
type  to  include  all  the  men  in  the  system  is  an  impossibility.  Without  a  radical  change 
in  the  entire  kinship  structure,  the  Yir  Yoront  cannot  even  tolerate  mild  chiefs  or  head¬ 
men,  while  a  leader  with  absolute  authority  over  the  whole  group  would  be  unthinkable. 

A  council  made  up  of  in-laws,  even  of  older  men,  is  also  a  practical  impossibility. 

How  under  these  circumstances  are  elaborate  technological  operations  carried  out? 
Who  provides  the  organizing  initiative?  Who  supplies  coordination  and  direction  for  the 
elaborate  hunting  drives  when  the  grass  is  burned  off  during  the  dry  season  and  scores 
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of  men  and  women  participate?  A  major  ceremony  or  initiation,  the  building  of  fish 
traps  along  the  coast,  or  of  weirs  in  the  small  rivers  for  stupefying  fish,  must  be  car¬ 
ried  out  on  appropriate  terrain.  All  land,  as  we  have  seen,  including  the  beaches  and 
rivers  and  ponds,  is  owned  by  individuals  or  jointly,  and  if  jointly  the  owners  are  by 
definition  patrilineal  kin  to  each  other,  fathers  and  sons,  older  and  younger  brothers, 
and  their  sisters.  In  such  a  group,  a  man  still  in  his  prime  who  has  only  younger  broth¬ 
ers  and  sons  and  grandsons,  and  whose  own  fathers  or  father's  brothers  are  essentially 
retired  because  of  age  or  decrepitude,  and  who  is  thus  a  kind  of  head  of  family,  is  in  a 
position  to  suggest  to  his  subordinates,  including  his  sisters'  and  daughters'  husbands, 
who  have  rights  in  the  land,  that  they  invite  other  kin  to  join  them  in  carrying  out  the 
operation.  If  an  invitation  is  not  forthcoming  or  if  the  owner  is  not  at  hand,  the  techno¬ 
logical  activity  is  dropped  or  carried  out  elsewhere,  or  the  ceremony  is  postponed  un¬ 
til  the  next  year.  The  named  countries  into  which  the  land  is  divided  are  among  the 
most  important  of  the  multiple  totems  of  the  owner,  and  they  are  guarded  by  his  spirit 
ancestors;  without  explicit  rights  in  the  country  or  a  special  invitation  to  use  it,  no 
good  could  come  of  any  activity  carried  out  there,  but  only  harm. 

Once  a  great  hunt  or  other  apparently  complicated  activity  is  under  way,  the  natives' 
intimate  knowledge  of  their  land  and  of  their  weather  and  their  thorough  training  in  tech¬ 
nical  roles  is  sufficient  to  carry  the  operation  through  successfully.  If  events  require  a 
change  of  tactics  in  mid-course,  the  facts  are  stated  and  adjustments  made  accordingly. 
It  is  an  impressive  sight,  after  a  sudden  shift  of  wind,  to  see  a  whole  line  of  hunters 
quietly  improve  their  positions  in  relation  to  each  other  without  a  word  being  spoken.  As 
for  ceremonies,  the  more  elaborate  they  are,  the  more  formal  are  they  and  sacred; 
the  sisters'  husbands  guarding  the  initiates  and  the  men  representing  the  totems  or  the 
sacred  ancestors  know  their  parts,  and  coaching  or  direction  are  not  needed. 

While  combating  the  idea  that  an  Australian  kinship  system,  as  a  system,  is  a  fear - 
somely  complicated  thing,  we  should  not  minimize  the  complexity  and  inclusiveness  of 
the  particular  roles  which  make  up  the  system.  The  wide  range  of  interactional  behav¬ 
ior  standardized,  defined,  trained  for,  and  maintained  actively  or  latently  includes  con¬ 
duct  which  an  institutional  approach  would  classify  as  familial,  economic,  legal,  reli¬ 
gious,  esthetic;  yet  the  native,  who  does  not  even  distinguish  work  from  play,  empha¬ 
sizes  only  and  always  the  kinship  component  of  any  role.  Thus  the  linked  trading  part¬ 
nerships  which  brought  stone  ax  heads  to  the  Yir  Yoront  from  quarries  far  to  the  south 
and  carried  from  them  to  southern  noncoastal  peoples  fighting  spears  tipped  with  vi¬ 
cious  barbed  stingy-ray  spines  are  seen  by  the  natives  simply  as  a  dimension  of  the 
distant  older  brother — distant  younger  brother  relationship,  an  equally  important  part 
of  which  is  the  domestic  function  of  trading  wives  on  ceremonial  occasions. 

There  is  also  a  depth  as  well  as  a  breadth  dimension  in  the  aboriginal  kinship  roles. 
Under  normal  circumstances  the  character  of  all  roles  is  highly  benevolent.  However, 
each  role  includes  a  malevolent  component  which  is  thoroughly  patterned  even  though  it 
is  usually  a  latent  aspect  of  the  role.  It  is  not  difficult  at  night  to  tell  whether  the  man 
is  throwing  things  at  his  sister  and  cursing  her  in  a  brotherly  way,  or  cudgeling  his 
wife  and  swearing  like  a  husband.  Or,  again,  a  mother's  brother  must  protect  his  sis¬ 
ter's  son  from  harm  or  danger,  and  this  is  considered  a  high  priority  or  primary  duty. 

If  a  kinsman  with  whom  the  mother's  brother  normally  has  friendly  relations  threatens 
the  nephew,  then  the  uncle  drops  his  benevolent  role  and  assumes  a  malevolent  role, 
the  specific  content  or  character  of  which  is  determined  by  the  kind  of  kinsman  he  is 
dealing  with.  Each  of  the  twenty-eight  roles  of  this  system  has  its  equally  distinctive 
malevolent  and  benevolent  aspects;  the  proper  cues  call  up  forms  of  angry  behavior 
which  are  just  as  appropriate  or  peculiar  to  the  role  as  are  the  patterns  of  good  will 
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which  are  eventually  recalled  to  activity  or  made  manifest  when  the  situation  is  normal. 
These  malevolent  levels  of  the  kinship  roles  serve  a  kind  of  legal  or  police  function,  in¬ 
volving  as  they  do  the  use  or  threat  of  force  to  prevent  or  change  delinquent  behavior; 
the  approval  of  this  by  others,  or  even  the  demand  for  it;  and  the  predictable  appearance 
of  this  punitive  sanction  under  specific  stimuli.  Under  these  conditions  an  individual 
playing  a  malevolent  role  might  be  defined  as  having  public  authority. 

There  is  some  evidence  that  these  intermittently  overt  malevolent  roles  maybe  sup¬ 
ported  psychologically  by  the  existence  of  covert  role  patterns  which  are  not  consciously 
uncovered  or  revealed  by  the  individual.  A  large  number  of  dreams  were  collected  as 
cultural  rather  than  personality  data.  Kinship  behavior  as  reported  in  the  dreams 
showed  strongly  patterned  tendencies  to  kinds  of  aggressiveness  which  in  waking  life 
would  not  be  condoned  even  in  malevolent  roles,  and  in  relationships  which  again  in  wak¬ 
ing  life  were  typically  marked  by  stress.  While  a  father  and  father's  sister  tend  to  pet 
and  spoil  a  young  man,  the  mother,  until  he  is  an  adolescent,  and  the  mother's  brother, 
until  he  is  an  adult,  have  to  discipline  him  while  he  remains  wholly  subordinate  to 
them.  This  situation  seems  reflected  and  perhaps  compensated  for  in  the  large  number 
of  reported  dreams  of  aggression  against  a  mother's  brother.  Covert  roles  thus  help 
maintain  the  controlled  operation  of  the  coordinated  system  of  overt  roles. 

Oliver  and  Miller  (1955:  119)  have  suggested  that  for  the  better  comparison  of  govern¬ 
mental  systems  it  would  be  convenient  "to  designate  the  political  unit  of  any  society  as 
its  numerically  most  inclusive  type  of  group  possessing  some  kind  of  corporate  title  to 
all  the  territory  normally  occupied  by  resident  members  of  that  group.  "  Regardless  of 
the  usage  of  the  term  "group"  in  this  definition,  it  is  clear  that  the  Yir  Yoront  clan  is 
not  a  political  unit  in  this  sense.  Possibly  the  Yir  Yoront  kinship  system  will  fit 
Hoeble's  definition  of  political  organization  given  earlier --"a  system  of  regulation  of 
relations  between  groups  or  members  of  different  groups  within  the  society  at  large.  " 
Yir  Yoront  kinship,  of  course,  is  inevitably  concerned  with  the  relations  between  the 
members  of  clans.  But  in  the  Yir  Yoront  system  of  organizing  behavior  we  still  seem 
to  lack  the  "society  at  large.  "  We  are  left  then  with  the  "heads  of  families"  as  the  only 
possessors  of  absolute  authority  over  groups  of  other  persons,  either  the  father  in  re¬ 
lation  to  his  wife  or  wives  and  children,  or  the  active  middle-aged  or  older  man  in  a 
kinship  position  of  power  over  those  in  his  patrilineal  line  who  come  after  him.  These 
heads  of  either  nuclear  or  extended  families  "acknowledge  no  higher  political  authority"; 
nor  do  they  exercise  "any  general  authority  to  rule  or  to  decide  or  to  negotiate"  beyond 
the  limits  of  their  family  groups. 

In  the  Yir  Yoront  we  find  a  people  having  an  open  social  system,  of  which  each  indi¬ 
vidual  is  the  center  of  his  own  universe  of  interaction;  a  system  with  a  strong  andro¬ 
centric  bias  (but  not  gerontocratic ),  which  is  organized  essentially  as  an  extension  of 
familial  relations  with  behavior  quite  adequately  organized  by  kin  and  clan  on  a  variety 
of  cultural  fronts.  There  are  roles,  and  rules  for  the  roles,  and  a  system  of  law  with 
specified  kin  serving  as  public  agents  with  authority  to  act  in  defined  circumstances, 
and  provision  for  changes  in  the  roles  and  rules  through  public  action  or  inaction.  But 
all  of  this  is  simply  kinship.  In  the  field  of  conduct,  there  is  no  distinguishable  social 
organization  for  economics,  for  religion,  or  for  government.  The  Yir  Yoront  are  a 
people  without  sovereignty,  without  hierarchy  outside  the  family,  whose  whole  life  oper¬ 
ates  through  the  familial  institution- -they  are  a  people  without  politics. 
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KAPAUKU  PAPUAN  POLITICAL  STRUCTURE 


Leopold  Pospisil 

THE  KAPAUKU  belong  to  the  dark  composite  race  of  the  Mountain  Papuans  who  inhabit 
the  Central  Highlands  of  New  Guinea.  ^  Their  habitat,  which  consists  of  rugged  moun¬ 
tains  and  deep  valleys,  occupies  a  territory  in  the  west-central  part  of  Netherlands 
New  Guinea,  extending  from  135°25'  to  137°  east  longitude,  and  from  3°25'  to  4°  10* 
south  latitude.  The  Kapauku  nation,  whose  members  number  approximately  sixty  thou¬ 
sand,  lacks  any  form  of  central  political  authority. 

The  Kapauku  live  by  means  of  horticulture.  Their  staples  are  sweet  potatoes,  taro, 
sugar  cane,  and  a  green  resembling  spinach.  In  addition  to  being  an  important  source 
of  food,  the  domesticated  pig  constitutes  the  only  means  of  acquiring  wealth  and  pres¬ 
tige.  Since  wealth  represents  a  prerequisite  for  attaining  political  leadership,  one  can 
easily  comprehend  the  animal's  focal  position  in  the  native  culture.  The  rivers  and 
lakes  are  fishless  but  provide  the  natives  with  an  abundant  supply  of  crayfish,  frogs, 
and  water  insects;  hunting,  however,  is  sporadic  and  practiced  more  as  a  sport  than  as 
a  serious  economic  endeavor. 

The  absence  of  pottery,  basketry,  weaving,  use  of  metal,  sculpture  in  wood  or  stone, 
and  painting  renders  the  native  technology  and  material  culture  very  simple.  The  na¬ 
tives  use  few  stone  tools,  and  bows  and  arrows  serve  as  their  only  weapons.  Gourd  pe¬ 
nis  sheaths  and  inner  bark  skirts  constitute  their  only  garments.  They  distinguish  them 
selves,  however,  in  the  manufacture  of  nets  and  very  fine  net  bags  decorated  with  or¬ 
chid  stems  of  various  colors.  The  natives  live  in  rectangular  plank  houses  roofed  with 
thatch  or  bark.  While  all  the  male  inhabitants  of  a  house  sleep  in  a  common  room,  ev¬ 
ery  adult  woman,  at  least  ideally,  has  a  room  for  herself  and  her  children.  The  house¬ 
hold  is  patrilocal  and  usually  comprises  two  or  three  monogamous  or  polygynous  fami¬ 
lies.  Fifteen  households,  on  the  average,  form  a  village,  which  is  ideally  exogamous. 

The  people  are  capitalistic  in  their  economic  orientation,  in  which  money,  sales, 
credit,  and  savings  play  important  roles.  All  items  of  property  are  owned  by  single  in¬ 
dividuals.  Unlike  the  classic  form  of  Western  capitalism,  this  extreme  type  of  econom¬ 
ic  individualism  and  emphasis  on  wealth  is  combined  with  conspicuous  generosity.  Be¬ 
cause  all  people  should  remain  equal,  individual  wealth  cannot  be  hoarded  or  used  for 
the  owner's  comsumption  alone.  As  a  moral  man  he  is  expected  to  share  the  benefits  of 
his  individual  economic  success  with  his  neighbors  by  extending  credit  to  them.  In  the 
absence  of  the  institution  of  gift,  the  lending  of  money  is  considered  the  most  appropri¬ 
ate  expression  of  generosity. 

As  a  background  for  describing  the  political  structure,  and  a  necessary  basis  for  its 
understanding,  I  shall  summarize  the  main  features  of  the  social  organization. 

In  the  southeastern  part  of  the  swampy  Kamu  Valley  lie  seven  villages  whose  inhabi¬ 
tants  form  the  Ijaaj-Pigome  political  confederacy.  Its  total  population  amounts  to  689, 
of  whom  165  are  adolescent  or  adult  males  who  can  be  counted  as  warriors.  In  addition 
there  are  thirty-five  paternal  consanguineal  male  relatives  who,  although  residing  in 
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villages  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  confederacy,  can  always  be  relied  upon  as  a  fighting 
force  in  case  of  war.  With  the  addition  of  some  loyal  in-laws  and  friends  of  the  people, 
the  total  army  of  the  political  unit  may  amount  to  at  least  250  warriors. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  seven  villages  belong  to  three  different  patrilineal,  ideally  exog- 
amous,  totemic  sibs:  Ijaaj,  Pigome,  and  Dou.  Members  of  a  sib  are  believed  to  be  mu¬ 
tually  related  through  the  father's  line.  According  to  tradition,  the  group  itself  was  cre¬ 
ated  and  received  its  name  and  totemic  taboos  from  Ugatame  (the  creator).  There  are 
always  two  or  more  animal  or  plant  species  which,  being  associated  with  a  particular 
sib,  must  not  be  consumed  or  burnt.  However,  killing  or  harvesting  such  totemic  spe¬ 
cies  is  not  prohibited.  According  to  social  prohibitions,  members  of  particular  paired 
sibs  are  forbidden  to  intermarry  or  wage  war  against  each  other.  The  main  function  of 
a  sib  is  to  regulate  marriage  and  inheritance.  A  member  of  a  sib  may  not  marry  an  in¬ 
dividual  of  the  same  sib,  any  consanguineal  relative  of  a  different  generation,  or  any 
first  cousin.  Following  the  principle  of  primogeniture  in  the  male  line,  the  inheritance 
rules  designate  only  sib  members  as  intestate  heirs.  In  determining  the  main  heir  the 
rules  of  inheritance  arrange  the  categories  of  relatives,  from  whom  always  the  eldest 
surviving  individual  is  chosen,  in  the  following  order:  sons,  brothers,  eldest  brother 1  s 
sons,  father,  father's  brothers,  father's  eldest  brother '  s  sons,  father's  father,  father's 
father's  brothers,  father's  father's  eldest  brother's  sons,  etc. 

Many  sibs,  usually  two  in  a  given  case,  are  grouped  into  loose  conglomerations 
which  we  may  call  phratries .  Although  they  have  no  special  names,  members  of  their 
constituent  sibs  regard  themselves  as  mutually  related  and  share  the  described  totemic, 
marriage,  and  war  taboos.  A  myth  of  origin  of  the  junior  sib  from  its  senior  partner 
explains  the  traditional  relation  of  the  phratry  members.  However,  the  phratry  itself 
is  not  an  exogamous  group.  Thus  individuals  of  sibs  which  belong  to  the  same  phratry 
may  and  do  intermarry. 

Approximately  46  per  cent  of  all  sibs  are  divided  into  two  subsibs  which  carry  their 
specific  names  added  to  that  of  the  main  sib.  Although  the  members  of  these  two  sub¬ 
sibs  regard  themselves  as  related,  they  always  occupy  separate  settlements,  belong  to 
different  confederacies,  and  are,  as  a  rule,  mutually  hostile.  Killing  a  man  of  one'  own 
sib  carries  no  moral  or  legal  punishment.  Taking  the  life  of  an  individual  of  one's  own 
subsib  is,  however,  a  most  deplorable  act;  although  not  legally  punishable  if  the  victim 
belongs  to  another  political  confederacy,  such  a  killing  is  nevertheless  regarded  as 
murder  and  the  perpetrator  as  a  highly  immoral  man. 

Members  of  the  Ijaaj-Pigome  confederacy  belong  to  three  subsibs:  Buna -Ijaaj,  Uma- 
agopa -Pigome,  and  Pugaikoto -Dou.  In  each  case  there  are  additional  settlements  of 
members  of  these  units  located  in  regions  other  than  the  Kamu  Valley.  Accordingly  the 
name  Ijaaj-Pigome  confederacy,  referring  to  sibs  only,  is  a  misnomer.  Since  only  four 
specific  lineages  of  these  sibs  united  themselves  politically,  this  grouping  should  be 
designated  by  the  proper  lineage  names.  However,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  and  in  order 
to  maintain  the  Kapauku  usage,  I  shall  use  the  term  Ijaaj-Pigome  confederacy.  Dou, 
the  name  of  the  third  sib,  is  omitted  from  the  Kapauku  "official  designation"  because  of 
the  relative  unimportance  of  the  lineage. 

The  Ijaaj-Pigome  confederacy  consists  of  four  separate  patrilocal  lineages:  two  of 
the  Buna-Ijaaj  subsibs,  one  of  the  Umaagopa -Pigome  subsib,  and  the  last  of  the  Dou- 
Pugaikoto  subsib.  Individuals  belonging  to  the  same  lineage  regard  themselves  as  rela¬ 
tives,  trace  their  descent  from  one  male  ancestor,  and  apply  to  each  other  specific  kin¬ 
ship  terms.  They  are  always  members  of  the  same  political  confederacy,  and  their 
fields  and  villages  occupy  contiguous  territories.  Thus  the  lineage  is  the  largest  unit 
wherein  all  members  are  mutually  related.  Since  this  group  is  politically  organized  and 
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has  its  own  headman  who  settles  the  internal  disputes  by  adjudication,  lineage  is  the 
most  inclusive  kin  group  whose  members  apply  law  in  solving  their  disputes. 

Only  the  progeny  of  the  Ijaaj  Gepouja  lineage,  the  largest  of  the  four  in  the  confedera¬ 
cy,  classify  themselves  into  three  sublineages  and  trace  their  descent  from  three  sons 
of  the  founder  of  their  lineage.  If  the  lineage  is  not  subdivided,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
other  three  lineages  of  the  confederacy,  the  characteristics  and  functions  of  the  sub- 
lineage  are  of  course  transferred  to  that  grouping. 

The  behavior  of  the  members  of  a  sublineage  (or  of  a  nonsubdivided  lineage)  discloses 
mutual  affection  and  a  strong  sense  of  belonging  and  unity.  Within  this  unit  all  fighting 
is  condidered  deplorable;  even  an  organized  stick  fight,  which  occasionally  disrupts  the 
otherwise  cordial  relations  within  a  lineage,  is  unheard  of  in  this  subgroup.  The  main 
responsibility  of  the  leader  of  the  sublineage  is  to  prevent  or  quell  an  occasional  brawl 
and  mete  out  a  deserved  punishment  in  accord  with  customary  law.  The  land  of  the  sub- 
lineage  is  regarded  as  home,  and  individuals  may  own  fields  in  any  part  of  this  area. 
Within  this  territory  laws  against  trespassing,  collecting  of  insects  and  herbs,  cutting 
of  trees  and  trapping  in  the  virgin  forests,  harvesting  of  ratan  vine,  and  fishing  in 
streams  do  not  apply  to  the  members  of  the  sublineage.  As  a  result  of  this  closeness 
they  share  common  responsibility  for  delicts  perpetrated  by  any  of  them  against  an  out¬ 
sider.  Consequently  self-redress  of  an  offended  man  would  invariably  be  directed 
against  the  property  of  the  members  of  the  culprit's  sublineage.  Thus,  in  many  ways 
sublineage  is  legally  distinguished  from  other  groupings  so  far  discussed. 

The  function  and  activities  of  the  extended  family,  a  residential  kin  group,  are  iden¬ 
tical  with  those  of  the  household  which  may  comprise  other  individuals  than  relatives. 

We  shall  therefore  discuss  these  two  groupings  together.  Because  a  household,  com¬ 
posed  of  an  extended  family  and  outsiders  (e.g.,  apprentices,  husband's  in-law  rela¬ 
tives)  is  more  inclusive  than  an  extended  family,  it  is  obvious  that  the  common  func¬ 
tions  and  activities  pertain  primarily  to  the  household.  Thus,  strictly  speaking,  the  ex¬ 
tended  family  does  not  constitute  a  special  type  of  functional  group  in  the  Kapauku  cul¬ 
ture  . 

Approximately  30  per  cent  of  the  families  of  the  confederacy  are  polygynous.  The 
number  of  wives  reflects  the  economic  success  of  the  individual  and  may  reach  as  many 
as  ten.  Jealousy  and  economic  individualism  often  prevent  smooth  cooperation  between 
co -wives.  Each  resides  with  her  children  in  her  own  quarters,  keeps  her  separate  fi¬ 
nances,  and  is  assigned  a  special  plot  in  her  husband's  garden.  She  works  it  indepen¬ 
dently  of  her  husband's  other  consorts  and  consumes  her  garden  produce  with  her  chil¬ 
dren.  As  mutual  jealousy  of  co-wives  is  common,  the  husband  has  to  be  careful  in  dis¬ 
tributing  meat  and  assigning  the  garden  plots  to  their  care.  He  must  avoid  discrimina¬ 
tion  to  forestall  a  family  crisis.  All  co -wives  are  equal,  and  only  the  husband  repre¬ 
senting  the  family  authority  may  punish  by  reprimand,  beating,  or  even  wounding  with 
an  arrow  his  spouses  and  children.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  wife  is  limited  to  her  own 
offspring,  and  thus  she  may  not  discipline  her  stepchildren.  Although  nuclear  families 
have  a  quasi -autonomous  position  with  regard  to  consumption  and  distribution,  the  po  - 
lygynous  family,  by  the  fact  of  the  ownership  of  the  garden  land  by  the  father,  forms  a 
distinct  entity  of  production  within  the  household.  The  husband  is  the  planner  and  co¬ 
ordinator  of  these  activities  and,  legally,  he  is  independent  of  the  head  of  the  house¬ 
hold.  He  can  induce  his  wives  and  children  to  work  in  the  fields  and  contribute  their 
share  of  garden  produce.  Members  of  a  polygynous  family  are  jointly  responsible  for 
their  deeds  to  the  rest  of  the  sublineage  members.  Since  a  wife  may  not  punish  and  edu¬ 
cate  her  stepchildren  (e.g.  ,  children  of  the  co-wife),  the  educational  function  of  a  po  - 
lygynous  family  as  a  whole  is  negligible. 
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Although  a  nuclear  family  is  always  an  integral  part  of  a  more  inclusive  grouping  such 
as  a  household  or  a  polygynous  family,  it  possesses  several  important  functions  of  its 
own.  In  addition  to  the  obvious  sexual  and  procreational  aspects,  this  Kapauku  kin  group 
constitutes  an  autonomous  educational  and  judicial  unit.  Invariably  the  father  wields  the 
power  in  the  family  and  has  exclusive  authority  over  his  wife.  He  may  punish  her  physi¬ 
cally  or,  in  serious  cases  such  as  adultery,  he  may  even  kill  her.  With  the  sole  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  husband  no  one  in  the  whole  society  may  legally  punish  a  married  woman. 

The  child,  until  approximately  nine  years  of  age,  is  also  punished  only  by  its  parents. 
Thus  the  responsibility  for  socialization  and  "lower"  education  (e.g.,  education  in  eti¬ 
quette,  technology,  food  production)  rests  entirely  with  this  group.  Since  nobody  outside 
the  nuclear  family  may  legally  harm  a  married  woman  or  a  child,  the  husband  or  father, 
of  necessity,  is  liable  for  offenses  of  his  dependents.  In  the  economic  sphere  the  nucle¬ 
ar  family  represents  a  unit  of  consumption.  A  woman  shares  food  only  with  her  husband 
and  children.  Although  morally  required  to  distribute  his  food  to  all  members  of  the 
household  as  well  as  to  all  his  wives  and  children  equally,  the  man  invariably  favors 
one  wife  at  a  time  and  secretively  consumes  with  her  and  her  children  some  rare  deli¬ 
cacies  such  as  pork,  game,  or  large  crayfish. 

The  people  of  the  confederacy  live  in  seven  villages,  each  inhabited  by  members  of 
the  same  sublineage  or  unsubdivided  lineage.  Two  villages,  Notiito  and  Bunauwobado, 
are  settled  by  two  undivided  lineages  of  Ijaaj  and  Dou  sibs.  Thus,  in  these  two  cases 
the  terms  of  village,  sublineage,  and  lineage  refer  to  the  same  group.  The  most  numer¬ 
ous  Ijaaj -Gepouja  lineage  differs  from  this  simple  pattern,  being  subdivided  into  three 
sublineages.  Whereas  the  largest  sublineage  occupies  three  villages  (Aigii,  Jagawaugii, 
and  Kojogeepa),  the  members  of  the  second  are  settled  in  one  community  (Botukebo), 
and  the  smallest  of  the  three  subgroups  claims  only  half  of  the  village  of  Obajbegaa  as 
its  domicile.  The  second  half  of  this  settlement  is  inhabited  by  members  of  the  undi¬ 
vided  Pigome  lineage. 

The  average  population  of  a  Kapauku  village  is  approximately  120  individuals.  The 
villages  lack  an  organized  plan  of  residence.  Usually  fifteen  houses,  scattered  over  an 
area  seven  hundred  feet  in  diameter,  provide  shelter  for  their  inhabitants.  Residents 
of  a  village,  who  include  not  only  the  sublineage  members  but  also  inmarrying  wives, 
apprentices,  in-laws,  and  political  refugees,  refer  to  themselves  as  people  of  a  named 
village . 

To  describe  the  functions  of  a  Kapauku  village  and  differentiate  them  from  those  of 
the  more  inclusive  kin  groups,  we  have  to  discuss  the  three  villages  which  belong  to  the 
same  sublineage.  Only  in  this  case  of  a  sublineage  composed  of  several  villages  can  we 
distinguish  functions  pertaining  to  a  village  from  those  of  a  sublineage.  In  addition  to 
the  obvious  residential  aspect,  the  village  group  performs  important  economic  func¬ 
tions.  Its  members  jointly  construct  main  drainage  ditches  and  fences  and  build  bridges. 
The  most  important  as  well  as  most  spectacular  function  of  a  village  is  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  a  pig  feast.  The  richer  inhabitants  of  a  community  cosponsor  the  feast,  and  the 
rest  of  the  villagers  contribute  their  labor  to  construct  the  necessary  dance  and  feast 
houses.  Besides  the  income  to  individuals  from  the  sale  of  pork,  the  village  as  a  unit 
gains  prestige  from  a  successful  pig  feast.  In  this  individualistic  economy,  the  cere¬ 
monial  structures,  sections  of  the  ditch  or  fence,  or  beams  of  a  bridge  are  owned  by 
those  who  contributed  them. 

Politically  the  village  is  well  integrated  into  the  more  inclusive  sublineage.  A  sub- 
lineage  whose  members  reside  in  several  villages  is  likely  to  have  several  headmen 
who  may  live  in  the  same  or  different  villages  of  that  kin  group.  In  the  latter  case  they 
tend  to  be  identified  with  their  domicile  and  thus  approximate  village  headmen.  An  in- 
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dividual  sublineage  authority  of  this  type  has  jurisdiction  over  all  villages  of  his  sub- 
lineage  and  thus  competes  with  similar  rights  of  his  colleagues  from  the  related  vil¬ 
lages,  The  adjudication  of  legal  disputes  usually  follows  a  simple  principle:  it  is  the 
headman  who  first  began  arguing  a  dispute  who  renders  the  verdict.  As  the  headman  of 
the  village  where  the  dispute  occurs  usually  arrives  first  at  the  scene,  most  village 
troubles  are  settled  by  this  local  sublineage  authority. 

The  Kapauku  term  uwougu  (ridgepole  hearth)  comprises  a  group  of  people  residing  in 
the  same  house  who  need  not  be  close  relatives.  Approximately  one  third  of  all  house¬ 
holds  of  the  confederacy  include  distant  consanguineal  or  affinal  kinsmen,  unrelated  ap¬ 
prentices,  and  political  refugees,  together  with  the  owner's  extended  family.  Such  a 
household  numbers  anywhere  from  five  to  forty  individuals.  The  owner  of  the  house  is 
the  titular  head  of  the  household,  and  as  such  he  exercises  direct  jurisdiction  not  only 
over  his  family  but  over  every  adult  male  of  the  group  as  well.  On  the  other  hand  the 
women  and  children  who  are  not  members  of  his  nuclear  family  are  controlled  by  him 
only  indirectly  through  their  husbands  or  fathers.  The  head  of  the  household  settles  in¬ 
ternal  disputes  by  advice,  admonition,  private  reprimand,  beating,  and  in  very  rare 
and  serious  cases  by  expulsion  of  the  culprit.  In  his  punitive  actions  he  is  not  supposed 
to  avail  himself  of  public  reprimand  or  capital  punishment,  the  two  heaviest  penalties 
of  the  Kapauku  legal  practice. 

A  wealthy  owner  of  a  house  invariably  attracts  adolescent  boys  who  come  from  poor 
families  of  different  sibs  or  confederacies  or  who  may  be  his  close  relatives.  They 
live  with  him  to  obtain  a  good  "secondary"  education  in  business  administration  and  to 
secure  possible  loans  which  would  enable  them  to  buy  wives.  In  return,  they  help  their 
master  in  the  fields,  support  him  in  legal  and  other  disputes,  and  even  follow  their  edu¬ 
cator  to  the  battlefield. 

The  household  functions  as  a  production  and  consumption  unit.  The  head  coordinates 
the  work  of  the  coresidents  so  that  the  necessary  fieldwork  is  completed  in  time  and  a 
steady  supply  of  food  assured.  Although  the  owner  of  the  house  may  not  force  the  people 
to  work  for  him,  he  may  induce  them  to  render  economic  assistance  by  promising  prop¬ 
er  payment  or  a  reciprocal  service.  Ideally,  all  household  members  should  help  each 
other  in  work,  extend  to  each  other  the  needed  credit,  and  share  all  the  food  they  pro¬ 
duce. 

The  Ijaaj -Pigome  confederacy  consists  of  four  lineages  whose  members  are  united 
for  defense.  The  core  of  this  group  is  formed  by  the  Ijaaj  lineage  and  the  Pigome  line¬ 
age  whose  members  reside  in  five  of  the  confederacy's  seven  villages.  The  Ijaaj  Notiito 
and  the  Dou  Pugaikoto  lineages  are  loosely  connected  with  the  group,  participating  only 
in  some  wars  of  the  confederacy.  The  confederacy  is  the  most  inclusive  politically  or¬ 
ganized  group.  It  has  no  educational,  economic,  religious,  or  other  social  functions. 
Whereas  law  and  order  prevail  within,  political  negotiations  and  war  characterize  the 
relations  beyond  this  unit.  Law  is  administered  and  the  interlineage  disputes  are 
settled  by  the  head  of  the  confederacy.  He  is  the  chief  justice  as  well  as  the  political 
administrator  of  his  group.  His  work  is  most  decisive  in  interconfederacy  affairs, 
which  include  disputes  of  his  constituents  with  outsiders  and  problems  of  war  and  peace. 

The  societal  structure  of  the  confederacy  may  be  schematically  depicted  as  shown  on 
the  accompanying  chart. 
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Societal  Structure  of  the  Ijaaj-Pigome  Confederacy 


A  confederacy,  lineage,  or  sublineage  may  have  more  than  one  headman.  As  person¬ 
alities  are  often  incompatible,  rivalry  between  the  coleaders  may  split  any  of  the  groups 
into  two  hostile  camps;  to  settle  their  disuptes,  the  members  of  these  camps  may  re¬ 
sort  to  stick  fights  organized  by  the  two  competing  headmen.  If  the  leading  rivals  live 
in  the  same  village,  its  inhabitants  form  two  semihostile  groups  of  a  new  type.  Each 
leader  of  such  a  group  decides  cases  among  his  followers  and  tries  to  compete  with  his 
rival  in  adjudicating  disputes  on  the  village  level.  As  these  groups  have  no  other  func¬ 
tions  than  political  and  legal,  they  may  be  called  political  factions. 

In  addition  to  the  groups  discussed  there  are  individuals  who  behave  and  occupy  a  spe¬ 
cific  status  with  regard  to  Ego.  Together  these  individuals  do  not  form  true  groups. 
Whereas  there  is  a  specified  relationship  between  them  and  Ego,  they  themselves  are 
not  mutually  related  in  the  same  way.  Indeed,  creditors,  debtors,  and  best  friends  of 
Ego  need  not  be  mutually  related  at  all.  The  only  connecting  link  is  Ego.  These  individ¬ 
uals  play  an  important  role  in  the  political  life  of  the  Kapauku  and  may,  while  acting 
on  behalf  of  Ego,  unite  occasionally  into  a  temporary  group.  Because  of  this  they  have 
to  be  included  in  a  discussion  of  the  structural  components  of  the  political  confederacy, 
and  may  be  called  quasi  groups. 

1.  Paternal  "parallel"  consanguineal  relatives.  With  the  exception  of  paternal  cross  ¬ 
cousins  and  paternal  "cross-nephews"  (children  of  paternal  consanguineal  relatives  of 
opposite  sex  and  of  Ego's  generation:  e.g.,  FaBrDaSo  of  male  Ego;  FaBrSoSo  of  fe - 
male  Ego),  male  paternal  relatives  and  their  spouses  form  the  first  of  the  quasi  groups. 
These  relatives  are  jointly  liable  for  crimes  to  any  third  person,  and  are  bound  by 
blood  vengeance  and  by  the  duty  to  pay  a  reward  for  killing  the  assassin  of  a  relative. 
They  are  all  entitled  to  the  blood  money  paid  by  the  killer  of  Ego.  They  also  render  fi¬ 
nancial  assistance,  especially  in  the  purchase  of  a  wife.  However,  in  family  disputes 
they  invariably  side  with  the  punishing  parents. 

2.  Residual  category  of  consanguineal  relatives.  All  remaining  consanguineal  rela¬ 
tives  lack  joint  liability  as  well  as  the  right  to  the  blood  money.  They  render  less  fi¬ 
nancial  assistance  to  Ego.  Ego's  duty  of  blood  vengeance  and  of  payment  of  a  reward 
for  avenging  the  death  of  some  of  the  relatives  is  less  strongly  felt.  These  relatives  al¬ 
ways  protect  Ego,  they  almost  never  punish  him,  and  indulgence  characterizes  their 
relations . 

3.  In-law  relatives.  With  the  exception  of  indulgence,  the  relations  of  in-law  rela¬ 
tives  to  Ego  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  consanguineal  relatives  of  the  residual  cate - 
gory--of  course,  with  diminishing  intensity. 

4.  Best  friends.  A  Kapauku  individual  may  have  one  or  more  "best  friends.  "  Deep 
mutual  affection,  exchange  of  gifts  of  high  value,  as  well  as  assistance  in  financial 
troubles,  wars,  and  legal  disputes  characterize  this  relationship.  A  man  may  recruit 
his  best  friends  from  any  group  he  chooses.  Thus,  even  a  member  of  a  traditionally 
hostile  confederacy  may  become  one's  best  friend. 

4.  Debtors  and  creditors.  The  Kapauku  regard  the  extension  of  credit  as  the  highest 
manifestation  of  generosity.  Consequently,  an  individual  identifies  his  creditor  with  a 
benefactor  and  his  debtors  with  beneficiaries  and  dependents.  As  a  result  of  these  atti¬ 
tudes  and  of  the  fact  that  a  debtor  may  be  punished  by  withdrawing  the  credit  at  any 
time,  debtors  are  the  most  reliable  followers  a  native  headman  may  have.  They  sup¬ 
port  him  in  legal  disputes  as  well  as  in  wars,  offer  him  services,  and  are  vitally  in¬ 
terested  in  his  prosperity  and  health.  The  creditor's  prosperity  makes  it  highly  prob¬ 
able  that  the  debt  will  not  have  to  be  repaid  in  the  near  future.  The  creditor's  health 
and  life  are  important  to  the  debtors  because,  in  case  of  his  death,  the  creditor's  heir 
would  invariably  ask  for  immediate  repayment  of  their  debts. 
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The  Kapauku  subgroups  may  be  meaningfully  classified  in  terms  of  the  principles 
which  regulate  the  recruitment  of  their  members.  These  principles  need  not  be  objec¬ 
tively  related  to  the  function  of  the  group.  A  group  usually  performs  several  functions 
whose  importance  and  nature  will  be  mentioned  in  this  classificatory  outline. 

1.  Consanguineal  groups  (phratry,  sib,  and  subsib).  These  groups  are  governed  by 
the  rule  of  patrilineal  descent  and  do  not  constitute  a  residential  unit.  The  membership 
of  these  groups  comprises  individuals  living  in  different  confederacies,  and  even  in 
different  regions.  In  every  case  the  members  are  unable  to  trace  their  actual  relation¬ 
ship,  which  is  recognized  only  traditionally.  None  of  the  units  is  politically  organized, 
and  its  political  functions  are  therefore  negligible.  On  the  other  hand,  the  religious 
functions  and  marriage  regulation  are  of  major  importance.  Rules  of  inheritance,  the 
only  economic  function,  are  of  subsidiary  importance.  A  man  may  always  be  expected 
to  have  a  son  or  brother  who  is  his  heir,  and  therefore  the  question  of  sib  membership 
is  seldom  raised. 

2.  Compromise  kin  groups  (localized  lineage  and  sublineage,  following  Murdock). 
These  groups  are  politically  integrated,  and  their  membership  is  established  on  the  ba¬ 
sis  of  actually  traceable  unilinear  descent  and  common  residence. 

Unlike  the  consanguineal  kin  groups,  the  localized  lineage  and  sublineage  are  very 
important  in  political  and  legal  structures.  Both  of  these  compromise  kin  groups  are 
politically  organized,  and  their  headmen  settle  internal  disputes  by  applying  customary 
law.  Since  residence  is  required  for  full  membership  in  these  units,  an  individual  re¬ 
siding  outside  the  territorial  boundaries  is  considered  only  a  latent  member.  By  re¬ 
establishing  residence  in  his  group  he  resumes  his  full  membership. 

3.  Residential  kin  groups  (polygynous  family,  nuclear  family).  These  groups,  which 
are  smaller  than  those  of  the  compromise  kin  type,  maintain  residence  as  the  major 
criterion  of  membership.  The  unilinear  relationship  of  the  main  members  of  these 
groups  (males  and  unmarried  females)  is  of  only  subsidiary  significance.  These  groups 
perform  economic  and  lower  educational  functions.  Although  considerable,  the  political 
and  judicial  powers  of  the  authorities  (husband,  father),  if  compared  with  those  of  the 
headmen,  are  of  lesser  importance. 

4.  Residential  groups  (village,  household).  Membership  in  these  groups  is  deter¬ 
mined  exclusively  by  residence.  As  in  the  case  of  residential  kin  groups,  the  economic 
and  educational  functions  predominate,  and  the  legal  ones  are  of  relatively  minor  im¬ 
portance. 

5.  Political  groups  (political  confederacy,  political  faction).  Both  the  criterion  of 
membership  and  the  functions  of  these  specialized  groups  are  of  exclusively  political 
and  legal  nature. 

6.  Quasi  groups  (paternal  parallel  consanguineal  relatives,  residual  category  of  con¬ 
sanguineal  relatives,  best  friends,  debtors ).  Although  the  criteria  of  group  member¬ 
ship  are  different  in  every  instance,  these  groupings  may  be  classified  together  be¬ 
cause  of  their  relativistic  structure.  In  each  case  there  is  an  emphasis  upon  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  each  member  to  the  same  single  person  (Ego)  and  unimportance,  or  even 
absence,  of  an  over -all  relationship  pattern.  Furthermore,  interestingly  enough,  the 
functions  of  all  these  units  are  of  the  same  type:  political,  legal,  and  economic. 

Some  general  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  this  classificatory  outline: 

Except  for  specialized  political  groups,  political  and  legal  functions  become  negligi¬ 
ble  or  completely  absent  in  groups  which  do  not  require  for  membership  common  resi¬ 
dence  combined  with  the  principle  of  patrilineality  (e.g.,  consanguineal  kin  groups, 
residential  groups). 

The  correlation  between  important  political  and  legal  functions,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
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the  residential  and  kinship  (patrilineal)  criteria  of  group  membership,  on  the  other,  is 
even  more  apparent  from  the  fact  that,  in  a  group  where  these  two  criteria  are  of  equal 
importance,  the  political  and  legal  functions  tend  to  be  most  pronounced  (compromise 
kin  groups).  In  residential  kin  groups  (polygynous  and  nuclear  family),  the  requirement 
of  residence  dominates  over  that  of  patrilineal  descent,  which  is  incidental  as  Murdock 
has  pointed  out);  the  political  and  legal  functions  are  therefore  less  important  than  in 
the  compromise  kin  groups  where  the  two  criteria  are  in  balance. 

A  group's  educational  function  is  correlated  with  the  requirement  of  residence  for  its 
members . 

In  all  the  quasi  groups,  political  and  legal  functions  are  combined  with  economic  dis¬ 
tributional  functions  (extension  of  credit). 

Whereas  economic  distributional  functions  are  limited  to  quasi  groups,  production 
and  consumption  are  correlated  with  the  presence  of  a  residence  criterion  for  group 
membership  (residential  kinship  group  and  residential  groups). 

Attention  will  now  be  given  to  political  structure  as  such,  and  first  to  the  nature  of 
Kapauku  leadership. 

Arriving  at  Netherlands  New  Guinea,  I  was  informed  by  some  European  administra¬ 
tors  of  a  virtual  absence  of  leadership  and  authority  among  the  Kapauku.  This  impres¬ 
sion  originated  in  a  misinterpretation  of  the  native  egalitarian  philosophy  and  the  social 
conformity  achieved  among  these  Papuans  by  inducement  rather  than  by  compulsion. 

The  Kapauku  do  punish  offenders  for  their  crimes,  but  they  never  force  them  to  con¬ 
form.  Individual  freedom  is  highly  valued,  and  it  is  never  taken  away  from  anyone,  not 
even  from  a  criminal.  Such  institutions  as  jail,  home  prison,  war  captivity,  serfdom, 
or  slavery  are  unheard  of.  Because  wealth  is  one  of  the  highest  goals  in  an  individual's 
life,  inducement  very  often  takes  an  economic  form.  Fines  and  withdrawing  and  extend¬ 
ing  of  credit  are  some  of  the  most  frequent  types  of  political  and  legal  inducement.  If 
one  does  not  insist  on  compulsion  and  formality,  the  absence  of  leadership  in  most  Ka¬ 
pauku  groups  appears  illusory.  Only  the  politically  unorganized  consanguineal  kin 
groups  lack  authority. 

The  leadership  in  the  household  coincides  with  ownership  of  the  house;  the  authorities 
in  polygynous  and  nuclear  families  are  defined  on  the  basis  of  kin  and  marital  bonds 
(father,  husband).  However,  such  formal  criteria  of  authority  are  absent  in  the  rest  of 
the  Kapauku  groups  .  In  all  these  there  is  only  one  type  of  authority,  which  the  natives 
call  tonowi,  the  rich  man.  Since  he  is  an  informal  authority  with  limited  power,  we  may 
label  him  headman.  The  Kapauku  headman's  status  is  defined  by  two  sets  of  criteria  of 
different  order.  First,  the  personal  criteria  refer  to  the  attributes  of  the  headman  as 
an  individual;  second,  the  societal  criteria  determine  his  status  in  the  society  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  membership  in  the  particular  subgroups  of  the  society.  The  former  criteria 
determine  an  individual  as  leader;  the  latter  designate  his  rank  in  the  hierarchy  of  head¬ 
men. 

Following  is  a  listing  of  the  personal  criteria  of  a  headman.  Numbers  1  through  3 
may  be  considered  basic;  4,  conditioned;  5  and  6,  nonessential  but  power -enhancing. 

1.  Wealth.  The  Kapauku  are  capitalistically  minded  and  place  high  value  on  wealth, 
from  which  they  derive  most  of  prestige.  Thus  it  is  not  surprising  that  wealth  is  a  pre¬ 
requisite  for  attaining  political  leadership.  The  importance  of  wealth  in  the  political 
field  becomes  even  more  apparent  when  the  economic  inducement  is  recalled:  extension 
of  credit  is  a  primary  factor  of  social  control.  People  follow  the  decisions  of  a  wealthy 
man;  they  do  so  either  because  they  are  his  debtors  and  afraid  of  being  asked  to  repay, 
or  out  of  gratitude  for  past  financial  aid,  or  because  they  expect  some  future  financial 
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favor.  To  comply  with  the  requests  and  decisions  of  a  wealthy  man  means  economic  se¬ 
curity.  Wealth  depends  on  successful  pig  breeding  as  well  as  upon  a  man’s  age;  the  po¬ 
litical  structure  of  a  group  may  therefore  change  rather  rapidly.  New  individuals  suc¬ 
ceed  to  leadership  to  lose  their  position  some  years  later  to  more  successful  pig  breed¬ 
ers. 

2.  Generosity.  Hoarding  of  wealth  does  not  itself  carry  prestige  and  fails  to  attract 
followers.  It  is  the  distribution  of  wealth,  the  extension  of  credit,  which  performs  this 
function.  Wealthy  creditors  not  ortly  become  leaders,  but  are  also  regarded  as  most 
moral  individuals. 

3.  Eloquence  and  verbal  courage.  In  the  village  of  Botukebo  lives  a  wealthy  and  most 
generous  creditor.  He  failed,  however,  to  attain  leadership  because  of  his  shy  person¬ 
ality.  Despite  his  wealth  and  generosity,  a  man  who  is  afraid  to  argue  publicly  and  pass 
judgments  has  hardly  a  chance  of  becoming  a  headman. 

4.  Physical  fitness.  Since  lack  of  health  and  old  age  preclude  economic  efficiency  and 
gathering  and  retaining  of  wealth,  a  native  headman  is  as  a  rule  healthy  and  middle- 
aged. 

5.  Bravery.  Only  brave  men  can  become  war  leaders.  Although  nonessential  to  politi¬ 
cal  leadership,  bravery  enhances  the  prestige  and  power  of  the  native  headman. 

6.  Shamanism.  The  supernatural  power  of  a  shaman  provides  a  headman  with  addi¬ 
tional  means  of  social  control.  Like  bravery,  it  is  not  a  necessary  attribute. 

The  personal  criteria  define  a  Kapauku  as  tonowi,  the  political  and  legal  authority. 
However,  they  cannot  identify  the  rank  of  the  authority.  A  comparison  of  the  amount  of 
wealth  of  two  authorities,  for  example,  fails  to  indicate  which  one  of  them  is  the  leader 
of  a  more  inclusive  group.  To  determine  the  headman's  rank,  the  societal  structure  and 
its  criteria  of  the  different  types  of  authorities  must  be  consulted. 

A  headman's  societal  status  (as  differentiated  from  his  social  status  as  a  headman)  is 
defined  by  his  membership  in  the  particular  subgroups  of  the  society  and  by  the  web  of 
their  mutual  relations.  The  societal  status  designates  his  rank  in  the  hierarchy  of  the 
various  types  of  headmen;  it  determines  the  amount  of  his  power,  the  scope  of  his  juris¬ 
diction,  and  the  type  of  law  he  is  supposed  to  administer.  The  Kapauku  data  permit  few 
generalizations  as  to  the  societal  status  of  a  tonowi. 

1.  Every  functioning  subgroup  has  a  leader. 

2.  His  status  depends  on  the  inclusiveness  of  the  group  of  his  followers.  The  headman 
of  a  confederacy  is  thus  superior  to  the  headman  of  a  sublineage. 

3.  Achievement  of  a  higher  status  as  headman  of  a  more  inclusive  group  depends  on 
the  simultaneous  possession  of  a  lower  political  status  as  headman  in  one  of  the  constit¬ 
uent  subgroups.  Thus  political  statuses  are  cumulative.  The  tonowi  of  a  political  confed¬ 
eracy  retains  his  position  as  tonowi  of  his  lineage,  sublineage,  and  village,  and  as  lead¬ 
er  of  his  household.  His  followers,  his  power,  and  the  type  of  law  he  administers  differ 
in  every  instance. 

4.  The  most  populous  of  those  subgroups  which  together  form  a  group  on  the  higher 
level  of  inclusiveness  provides  the  authority  for  this  higher  group,  as  evidenced  by  the 
leader  of  the  Ijaaj-Pigome  confederacy  who  comes  from  its  strongest  constituent  sub - 
group --the  Ijaaj  Gepouja  lineage.  Because  his  own  sublineage  is  stronger  than  that  of 
the  headman  of  Botukebo,  he  rather  than  his  contestant  is  destined  to  be  the  headman  of 
the  lineage,  despite  the  fact  that  his  village  is  smaller  than  that  of  his  rival.  Within  his 
sublineage  the  headman  of  the  confederacy  resides  in  the  largest  village  (Aigii),  pos¬ 
sessing  there  the  largest  household. 

5.  In  a  single  unit  with  multiple  headmanship,  all  headmen  share  the  jurisdiction 
equally.  However,  only  the  wealthiest  represents  the  unit  in  disputes  with  outsiders. 
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Thus,  in  the  absence  of  a  societal  criterion  (membership  in  different  subgroups),  the 
personal  criterion  of  relative  wealth  determines  the  outside  representation  of  a  group 
with  several  headmen  of  equal  rank. 

Traditionally,  the  law  of  a  primitive  society  has  been  described  in  terms  of  a  well- 
integrated  single  legal  system  with  few,  if  any,  discrepancies  in  its  content  and  applica¬ 
tion.  When  some  judicial  deviations  from  the  "prevailing  rule"  were  recorded,  these 
were  explained  as  being  aberrant  or  branded  plainly  illegal.  Thus  a  smooth,  relatively 
static  and  simple  picture  of  primitive  legal  structure  was  presented.  Unfortunately 
such  a  simplified  concept  of  legal  structure  failed  to  be  substantiated  by  the  data  gath¬ 
ered  among  the  Kapauku.  This  society  cannot  be  regarded  as  "monolithic"  in  the  legal 
sense;  its  subgroups  have  to  be  treated  as  semiautonomous  or  fully  autonomous  group¬ 
ings  under  authorities  of  different  personalities  and  experience.  Accordingly,  systemat¬ 
ic  discrepancies  between  the  judgments  rendered  by  those  authorities  are  legal,  and 
based  on  different  legal  systems  applied  by  the  autonomous  leaders  to  disputes  between 
their  constituents.  These  decisions  bear  all  the  characteristics  of  law,  such  as  authori¬ 
tarian  nature,  regularity  of  application,  form  of  a  relationship  between  two  parties  (ob- 
ligatio ),  and  sanction.  (Cf.  Leopold  J.  Pospisil,  "The  Nature  of  Law,"  Transactions  of 
the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences ,  Ser.  II,  Vol.  18,  No.  8  [1956],  pp.  746-55.) 

The  societal  structure  not  only  determines  the  rank  of  a  specific  authority  but  also 
creates  a  configuration  of  legal  systems  of  the  society's  subgroups.  The  legal  systems 
form  a  hierarchy  according  to  the  inclusiveness  of  the  pertinent  subgroups.  Legal  sys¬ 
tems  of  groups  of  the  same  inclusiveness  (e.g.,  sublineages,  lineages,  etc.)  maybe 
called  legal  levels.  Every  Kapauku  is  simultaneously  member  of  several  subgroups  of 
different  inclusiveness  (e.g.,  household,  sublineage,  lineage,  confederacy).  As  there 
are  invariably  differences  in  the  laws  of  the  various  legal  levels,  a  Kapauku  is  subject 
to  all  the  different  legal  systems  of  the  subgroups  of  which  he  is  a  member.  Kapauku 
law  may  differ  in  two  ways.  First,  different  laws  may  be  enforced  in  the  groups  of  the 
same  inclusiveness;  law  may  vary  within  a  legal  level  (e.g.,  in  the  different  lineages). 
Second,  discrepancies  may  occur  between  legal  systems  of  groups  of  different  inclu¬ 
siveness;  in  other  words,  law  may  differ  from  one  legal  level  to  another  (e.g.,  lineage 
and  sublineage).  In  the  first  instance  different  law  is  applied  to  different  individuals. 
Since  every  Kapauku  is  simultaneously  member  of  several  groups  of  different  inclusive - 
ness,  in  the  second  instance  some  individuals  may  be  ruled  by  several  legal  systems 
differing  in  the  content  of  their  laws  up  to  the  point  of  contradiction. 

Differences  between  the  various  legal  levels  in  the  Ijaaj-Pigome  confederacy  refer  to 
types  of  adjudicated  offenses,  use  of  particular  sanctions,  and  content  of  specific  laws. 
Thus  disputes  involving  refusal  of  economic  cooperation  are  adjudicated  only  on  the 
family  and  household  levels.  The  legal  systems  of  sublineages,  lineages,  and  the  con¬ 
federacy  do  not,  however,  recognize  such  disputes  as  legal.  Similarly,  breeches  of 
etiquette  and  verbal  quarreling  are  punishable  only  on  the  family  level.  War  crimes  and 
disloyalty  during  hostilities  are  brought  exclusively  to  the  attention  of  the  headman  of 
the  entire  confederacy.  As  to  the  sanctions,  their  use  is  in  some  instances  also  re¬ 
stricted  to  specific  legal  levels.  Thus,  for  example,  the  head  of  a  household  cannot 
sentence  an  individual  to  death;  slapping  is  confined  to  the  family  and  household  levels. 
Payment  of  blood  money  and  confiscation  of  all  property  are  punishments  used  on  legal 
levels  more  inclusive  than  that  of  the  household. 

An  outstanding  discrepancy  in  the  content  of  law  of  the  different  subgroups  may  be 
demonstrated  by  the  following  example.  The  headman  of  the  Ijaa j -Enona  sublineage  vi¬ 
olated  the  law  of  sib  exogamy.  He  not  only  married  a  girl  of  his  own  sib  and  lineage, 
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but  Later  took  as  spouses  two  of  his  second  paternal  parallel  cousins  of  his  own  subline  - 
age,  both  of  them  residents  of  his  own  village  of  Botukebo.  Through  political  machina¬ 
tions  he  succeeded  in  going  unpunished.  To  dress  his  actions  with  an  air  of  Legality,  he 
promulgated  a  new  Law  of  incest.  According  to  this  new  Law  it  became  permissible  to 
marry  a  girl  of  the  same  sib  and  village  as  long  as  she  was  not  first  paternal  parallel 
cousin.  His  incest  violation  became  a  legal  precedent  and  was  accepted  by  approximate¬ 
ly  60  per  cent  of  his  followers.  The  new  law  did  not  stay  isolated  in  the  Ijaaj-Enona  sub- 
Lineage.  Finally  the  whole  Lineage' accepted,  with  some  modifications,  the  new  incest 
regulation.  Thus  the  Law  of  incest  in  the  Ijaaj-Pigome  confederacy  became  complicated, 
and  to  an  observer  who  disregards  societal  structure  and  its  legal  implications  quite  be¬ 
wildering.  While  marriages  of  second  paternal  parallel  cousins  who  even  reside  in  the 
same  village  became  permissible  in  the  Ijaaj-Enona  sublineage,  in  the  rest  of  the  re¬ 
lated  sublineages  only  a  marriage  with  a  girl  of  the  same  sib  but  of  a  different  subline¬ 
age  became  legal.  As  the  two  lineages  of  the  Pigome  and  Dou  sibs  rejected  the  new  in¬ 
cest  regulation,  the  law  on  the  lineage  Level  became  even  more  complex.  With  the  men¬ 
tioned  qualifications  both  Ijaaj  lineages  permitted  intrasib  marriages;  in  the  two  Line¬ 
ages  of  the  other  two  sibs  such  marriages  were,  however,  still  regarded  as  incestuous. 
Pigome  people  used  severe  beating  as  punishment  for  intrasib  marriage,  and  members 
of  the  Dou  sib,  in  accordance  with  their  tradition,  still  executed  the  incestuous  couple. 

One  may  wonder  how  such  discrepancy  in  incest  Law  of  the  various  subgroups  could  be 
reconciled  with  the  jurisdiction  within  the  political  confederacy.  After  all,  the  confeder¬ 
acy  headman,  who,  being  of  Ijaaj -Gepouja  lineage,  himself  advocated  the  violation  of 
sib  exogamy,  ruled  over  lineages  whose  authorities  punished  such  violations  by  beating 
or  execution.  The  answer  to  this  problem  may  be  found  in  the  societal  structure  and 
rules  of  jurisdiction.  As  there  is  only  one  Lineage  in  the  Pigome  or  Dou  sibs,  a  couple 
could  commit  incest  only  if  both  were  members  of  the  same  lineage  of  either  of  the  two 
sibs.  Since  an  individual  may  be  tried  only  by  an  authority  of  the  group  to  which  he  be¬ 
longs,  a  dispute  is  referred  to  the  authority  of  the  least  inclusive  group  which  includes 
both  litigants  as  its  members.  Consequently,  in  the  case  of  Pigome  and  Dou  people  it 
is  the  Lineage  headman  rather  than  the  leader  of  the  whole  confederacy  who  exercises 
the  jurisdiction.  As  there  is  no  appeal  from  a  verdict  among  the  Kapauku,  the  decision 
is  final  and  never  subject  to  revision  by  the  confederacy  headman.  The  same  jurisdic¬ 
tion  principles  are,  of  course,  applied  within  the  Ijaaj -Gepouja  lineage;  thus  the  law  of 
incest  has  different  content  in  the  three  sublineages  of  that  group. 

Legal  systems  of  the  family  and  household  Levels  exhibited  quite  a  variety  of  Laws 
which  differed  from  one  subgroup  to  another.  Especially  in  enforcing  rules  of  etiquette, 
obedience,  and  punishment  of  quarrelsomeness,  the  Laws  of  the  various  groups  differed 
profoundly.  In  one  of  the  groups,  for  example,  sex  talk  and  jokes  during  a  meal  were 
not  only  allowed  but  even  enjoyed  by  the  father  or  household  head.  In  another  group, 
however,  the  same  behavior  was  punished  by  severe  beating. 

Needless  to  say,  the  legal  systems  of  the  Kapauku  confederacies  are  far  from  identi¬ 
cal.  While  the  Ijaaj-Pigome  confederacy  abolished  execution  of  an  adulterous  wife,  this 
traditional  sanction  was  still  applied  by  the  Goo-Bobii  political  unit. 

These  examples  make  it  abundantly  clear  that  an  adequate  and  penetrating  analysis  of 
a  primitive  law  can  be  attained  only  in  reference  to  societal  structure,  to  legal  levels, 
and  to  multiplicity  of  legal  systems  within  one  society.  Yet,  often  Legal  cases  from  dif¬ 
ferent  subgroups  of  a  society  are  indiscriminately  Lumped  together,  and  the  law  of  the 
society  as  a  whole  is  extracted  from  this  melange  of  data  of  different  orders. 

In  Western  culture,  the  Law  of  the  nation  or  state  is  customarily  regarded  as  the  pri- 
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mary  standard  to  which  an  individual  tries  to  adjust  his  behavior  and  on  which  he  depends 
for  his  protection.  Among  the  Kapauku,  however,  any  tribal  or  national  law  may  be 
sought  in  vain.  This  society  lacks  an  over -all  political  organization  and  authority  and  is 
not  a  functioning  unit.  To  write  about  "law  of  the  Kapauku"  would  therefore  be  to  write 
about  imaginary  phenomena.  Indeed,  the  lack  of  law  is  forcefully  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that  almost  all  wars  are  fought  among  the  Kapauku  themselves.  Only  within  the  con¬ 
federacies  are  law  and  order  administered  by  wealthy  headmen.  Beyond  these  units  war 
and  diplomatic  negotiations  prevail. 

To  understand  the  power  mechanism  underlying  negotiations  between  the  confedera¬ 
cies  requires  reference  to  the  Kapauku  societal  structure  and  concentration  on  those 
groups  which  cut  across  political  confederacies  and  their  subgroups  and  thus  provide 
links  between  the  most  inclusive  political  units.  Because  of  lack  of  political  functions, 
the  category  of  the  consanguineal  kin  groups  may  be  dismissed  from  our  consideration. 
The  quasi  groups,  on  the  contrary,  whose  members,  while  acting  on  behalf  of  a  specif¬ 
ic  individual  (Ego),  may  unite  into  temporary  groups,  are  of  the  utmost  intra-  and  inter - 
confederational  significance.  The  headman's  relatives,  debtors,  and  best  friends  who 
happen  to  be  members  of  his  own  confederacy  are  the  most  reliable  followers,  who  are 
politically  linked  to  the  authority  through  kinship  or  economic  channels.  Their  own  rela¬ 
tives,  debtors,  and  friends,  in  turn,  must  follow  the  authority's  decisions  because  of 
their  indirect  dependence  on  him.  Thus  a  shrewd  politician  is  very  particular  in  select¬ 
ing  as  his  best  friends  only  those  individuals  who  are  themselves  important  and  have  a 
lot  of  followers.  Accordingly,  the  headman  of  the  Ijaaj -Pigome  confederacy  loaned  mon¬ 
ey  to,  and  acquired  as  best  friends,  the  most  influential  people  from  the  various  sub¬ 
groups  of  his  political  domain,  thus  strengthening  his  power  and  influence  and  buttress¬ 
ing  the  political  structure  of  the  unit.  In  doing  so,  he  did  not  neglect  interconfederation - 
al  relations.  Many  of  the  headmen  of  other  confederacies  became  his  debtors,  best 
friends,  or  relatives  by  marriage.  Thus  he  built  up  a  network  of  relationships  on  eco¬ 
nomic,  friendship,  and  marriage  bases  which  spanned  practically  the  whole  Kamu  Val¬ 
ley.  Under  such  circumstances  the  word  of  this  headman  is  respected  in  other  confed¬ 
eracies.  Since  he  acquired  best  friends,  debtors,  and  in-law  relatives  also  among  the 
traditional  enemies  of  his  own  political  unit,  even  in  times  of  war  his  influence  persists 
in  the  hostile  camp  and  provides  convenient  channels  for  negotiating  peace.  In  addition 
to  the  function  as  go-betweens  in  matters  of  war  and  peace,  best  friends,  debtors,  in¬ 
law  relatives,  and  those  consanguineal  kinsmen  who  do  not  belong  to  the  headman's  po¬ 
litical  confederacy  help  the  headman  to  settle  peacefully  interconfederational  disputes 
which  otherwise  would  invariably  result  in  war.  In  this  respect  the  role  of  quasi  groups 
may  be  compared  to  that  of  an  international  court,  and  the  principles  which  govern  the 
negotiations  and  eventual  peaceful  settlement  appear  to  be  functionally  comparable  to 
Western  international  law. 

Members  of  the  quasi  groups,  then,  play  two  different  roles  with  respect  to  political 
confederacies.  First,  they  stabilize  and  strengthen  the  political  organization  and  legal 
procedure  within  the  confederacies.  Second,  through  their  activities  which  result  in 
peaceful  interconfederational  negotiations,  they  create  and  uphold  a  system  of  principles 
of  arbitration  which  is  applied  to  relations  beyond  the  scope  of  law  and  political  organi¬ 
zation,  thus  resembling  international  law. 

NOTE 
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conducted  in  the  years  1954-55,  was  generously  financed  by  the  Ford  Foundation.  How- 
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A  TARASCAN  CACICAZGQ 
Structure  and  Function 


Paul  W.  Friedrich 

C ACIQUI SMQ  is  a  type  of  informal  Hispano -American  government  operating  to  enforce 
the  partially  arbitrary  control  of  an  association  of  individuals  under  one  leader,  the 
cacique,  a  term  derived  through  Spanish  from  the  Arawak  (Alegria,  1952).  Caciquismo 
is  a  largely  unstudied  and  partially  covert  feature  of  Mexican  culture.  It  has  long  been 
dubbed  a  "national  social  problem.  " 

A  cacicazgo  is  a  concrete  case  of  caciquismo.  Our  primary  reference  is  to  the  caci- 
cazgo  in  a  village,  here  called  Durazno,  which  is  part  of  Tarascan  society,  a  group  of 
some  seventy  thousand  Indians  living  in  the  cool  green  mountains  of  northwestern  Micho- 
acan,  Mexico.  Salient  traits  of  Durazno  culture  are:  a  population  of  fourteen  hundred, 
bilingualism,  plow  and  hoe  agriculture,  corn  as  a  cash  crop,  adobe  housing,  a  corn- 
beans -chili  diet,  a  total  absence  of  handicrafts,  and  a  leading  role  in  the  radical,  anti¬ 
clerical  politics  of  the  state.  The  ejido  land,  won  in  1924,  is  administered  by  the  com¬ 
munity  and  worked  in  plots  by  families  of  socially  equal  peasants.  The  generalizations 
that  follow  are  based  on  a  detailed  description  and  analysis  of  the  culture  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  historical  periods:  first,  the  indigenous  culture  of  1885;  second,  a  troubled  time  fol¬ 
lowing  the  desiccation  by  Spanish  capitalists  of  an  adjacent,  life-giving,  marshy  lake 
(1900-21),  coupled  with  the  rising  control  of  a  regional  landlord -mestizo -clerical  fac¬ 
tion;  third,  a  period  covering  the  struggle  for  the  rich,  black  soil  of  the  ejido  (1921-26), 
with  the  crystallization  of  an  agrarian  cacicazgo;  fourth,  a  period  of  twenty-two  years 
of  sanguinary  contention  between  changing  factions  (1926-48);  finally,  a  period  of  in¬ 
creasingly  centralized  control  under  the  present-day  cacique  and  his  oligarchy.  The 
methods  and  concepts  of  ethnology,  political  science,  and  sociology  were  severally  em¬ 
ployed.  The  political  culture  of  Durazno  was  set  within  the  total  context  of  village  life 
and  the  larger  structures  of  area,  state,  and  nation  (Friedrich,  1957).  ^ 

The  principal  structural  units  of  Durazno  culture  have  definite  and  often  discrete  po¬ 
litical  functions.  The  primary  relations  between  men  within  the  nuclear  family  enjoin 
active  political  loyalty  that  has  practically  never  been  broken.  (The  one  known  case  in 
over  fifty  years  in  which  brothers  sided  opposite  factions  is  easily  understandable  on 
psychological  grounds.  )  The  father -son -brother  block  is  the  minimal  and  the  most  co¬ 
hesive  political  unit  of  which  larger  structures  are  composed;  intrigues  must  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  terms  of  these  blocks  because  every  political  act  automatically  involves  all 
the  primary  relatives  of  both  the  nuclear  families  of  the  individual  concerned  (Levi- 
Strauss,  1945).  The  father  in  Durazno  culture  leads  the  nuclear  political  block.  The  in¬ 
ner  core  of  a  cacicazgo  always  includes  the  primary  relatives  of  the  cacique.  The  ca¬ 
cique  leads  this  inner  core  and  plays  the  role  of  an  actual  or  would-be  patriarch  over 
the  entire  village.  Older,  charismatic  caciques  are  called  "tata,  11  or  "father,  "  by  the 
Tarascans.  Thus  the  nuclear  family  has  political  functions  in  the  village  at  large,  and 
these  functions  are  especially  important  in  defining  the  cacicazgo. 

A  second. structural  block  in  Durazno  politics  is  the  ejidal  family,  a  group  of  one  or 
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more  nuclear  or  bilaterally  expanded  families  enjoying  the  usufruct  of  an  ejidal  plot, 
five  acres  of  black  soil.  Such  families  are  corporate,  "nonunilineal"  descent  groups, 
with  a  locus  of  authority,  which  trace  descent  bilaterally  from  a  common  older  relative 
who  first  acquired  the  plot  (Goodenough,  1955).  Almost  all  of  the  218  ejidal  plots  are 
controlled  by  such  families.  They  act  as  a  block  in  politics  and  are  represented  by  one 
head  who  votes  at  ejidal  meetings.  ^  The  representatives  of  such  ejidal  families  also 
dominate  in  the  civil  government  since  they  include  more  than  half  the  politically  active 
nuclear  families  and,  as  a  group,  also  possess  the  overwhelming  mass  of  the  communi¬ 
ty's  wealth  in  private  land.  Occasionally  a  majority  at  an  ejidal  meeting  will  oppose  the 
cacical  authority. 

The  household,  the  third  bilateral  structure,  includes  one  or  more  nuclear  or  bilat¬ 
erally  expanded  families  living  in  one  or  more  adobe  houses  around  one  backyard.  The 
majority  of  households  contain  ejidal  families.  The  male  members  of  a  household, 
welded  together  by  shared  domestic  and  agricultural  experiences,  support  each  other 
during  the  ongoing  political  schisms  and  realignments;  the  members  of  a  household  op¬ 
erate  as  a  block,  which,  unlike  the  nuclear  family,  can  be  divided  by  situational  deter¬ 
minants  . 

The  bilateral  kindred  also  has  a  political  function.  Certain  members  of  an  individual' s 
bilateral  kindred,  especially  ambilateral  uncles  and  nephews,  and  first  cousins,  are  se¬ 
lected  through  the  interaction  of  certain  variables,  such  as  ward  residence.  They  func¬ 
tion,  among  other  things,  as  a  politically  supporting  nucleus  around  every  individual. 

The  first  agrarian  cacique,  for  example,  was  principally  supported  by  six  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  cousins,  and  the  principal  bastions  of  the  present-day  cacique  are  five  (six  till  1954) 
second-  and  third-degree  nephews.  In  critical  political  situations  this  kindred  stands 
firm. 

A  final  type  of  bilateral  structure  divides  the  community  into  five  large  and  several 
minor  political  "families,  "  each  with  a  core  of  ten  to  thirty  men  sharing  a  patronymic, 
plus  a  much  larger  associated  group  related  to  the  core  through  blood  and  marriage,  or 
simply  affiliated  through  choice.  Though  the  principles  of  alignment  to  these  groups  are 
numerous  and  flexible,  all  politically  active  men  at  any  time  belong  to  just  one  "family,  " 
and  politics  is  conceived  of  by  the  villagers  as  struggles  between  such  "families.  "  They 
are  the  maximal  political  blocks  within  the  village.  A  major  event  in  Durazno  political 
history  was  the  exodus  in  1935  of  over  thirty  nuclear  families  belonging  to  one  huge  po¬ 
litical  "family.  "  Informal  political  organization  in  the  community  is  thus  largely  a  spe¬ 
cial  function  of  various  bilateral  kinship  structures.  These  structures  also  partially  de¬ 
fine  the  structure  of  the  cacicazgo  itself.  The  cacique  and  his  principal  followers  are 
each  the  focus  of  overlapping  nuclear  and  ejidal  families  and  bilateral  kindreds,  and 
they  all  belong  to  one  of  the  large  political  "families.  " 

Two  other  primary  relations  possess  important  political  functions:  ceremonial  kinship 
and  friendship.  Ceremonial  kinship  is  the  compadre  relationship  between  parents  and 
godparents,  formed  on  the  occasion  of  baptism.  The  tie  is  stronger  than  that  obtaining 
between  first  cousins  and  analogous  to  that  of  siblings.  The  compadre  bond  surrounds 
every  adult  male  with  four  to  seven  trusted  and  loyal  age  mates  with  whom  he  has 
grown  up  and  who  are  usually  his  social  equals  in  this  "horizontal  system"  (Mintz  and 
Wolf,  1950).  A  political  leader  planning  an  assassination  must  reckon  with  the  automat¬ 
ic  if  not  immediate  retaliation  by  some  of  his  victim's  compadres.  Since  good  "fighters" 
tend  to  be  related  as  compadres,  a  homicidal  act  against  one  of  thenq  may  unleash  a 
swift  counterattack.  In  1939  two  gunmen  who  unsuccessfully  ambushed  a  leader  of  the 
ruling  faction  were  hunted  down  and  shot  to  death  within  three  hours  by  the  friends  and 
compadre s  of  their  victim.  Individuals  tend  to  vote  and  to  ally  themselves  politically 
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with  their  compadres.  On  the  other  hand,  intense  political  factionalism  may  lead  direct¬ 
ly  to  a  rupture  of  these  "quasi -sibling"  bonds;  one  case  of  politically  motivated  homicide 
between  compadres  is  actually  on  record  (1944). 

The  compadre  tie  also  has  the  special  function  of  relating  the  kinship  nucleus  of  the 
cacicazgo  outward  to  other  leaders,  and  of  relating  some  of  the  leaders  to  each  other 
and  to  apolitical  members  of  the  village.  The  strength  of  a  cacical  system  depends  in 
part  on  the  size  of  its  ceremonial  kinship  ties,  as  it  does  on  the  size  of  the  bilateral 
structures  previously  mentioned.  Ceremonial  kinship,  like  friendship,  also  links  a  few 
leaders,  especially  the  cacique,  sideward  and  upward  to  politicians  in  other  villages 
and  in  higher  informal  structures.  The  institution  of  ceremonial  kinship  provides  a 
unique  form  of  intra-  and  extracommunal  integration  for  this  Tarascan  cacicazgo. 

The  last  primary  relation,  that  of  intimate  friendship,  is  an  informal  bond  of  mutual 
confidence  and  support,  an  "informal  design"  (Kluckhohn,  1945,  p.  98),  relating  the  av¬ 
erage  Indian  to  about  six  other  men.  Friendship  is  highly  selective  and  jealousy-ridden. 
It  is  more  flexible  than  the  compadre  bond  or  the  nuclear  family  ties,  but  like  them  has 
important  and  partially  unique  political  functions.  Friendship,  first  of  all,  creates  an¬ 
other  set  of  political  blocks  of  which  each  man  is  a  unique  focus.  Second,  friendship 
surrounds  the  cacical  nucleus  with  a  network  of  individuals  who  at  any  given  time  may 
occupy  most  of  the  formal  offices,  while  the  cacique  and  his  relatives  remain  in  the 
background.  Two  of  the  present  cacique's  nephews,  for  example,  have  never  held  any 
formal  local  office.  Friendship  also  functions  to  relate  major  and  minor  leaders  to  each 
other.  Sociometric  analysis  has  revealed  that  almost  all  the  "intimate  friends"  of  the 
leaders  are  themselves  leaders,  forming  a  group  that  is  directed  inward  toward  itself 
in  this  respect. 

Friendship  is  especially  important  in  the  Durazno  cacicazgo  because  of  the  tendency 
of  leaders  in  such  an  authoritarian  system  to  become  isolated  through  the  traditional 
and  automatic  hostility  felt  toward  a  person  in  their  status.  Such  leaders,  feeling  a  need 
for  support,  may  acquire  up  to  eight  or  nine  close  friends.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pow¬ 
erful  present-day  cacique  is  a  sociometric  isolate  within  the  village;  most  of  his  friends 
and  compadres  live  in  other  parts  of  the  state.  This  indicates  the  undemocratic  charac¬ 
ter  of  his  control.  All  caciques  have  a  number  of  loyal  followers  who  are  neither  friends 
nor  relatives  but  who  remain  fairly  true  because  of  self-interest,  fear,  or  other  types 
of  highly  personal  and  deeply  ingrained  traits. 

The  quasi -sibling  structures  of  ceremonial  kinship  and  friendship  combine  with  those 
of  natural  siblings  to  form  for  every  individual  a  horizontal  tier  the  sections  of  which 
have  definite  and  partially  distinctive  political  functions.  The  three  horizontal  blocks  of 
this  tier,  while  largely  discrete  for  any  individual  - -the  "compadrazgo  of  intensifica¬ 
tion"  being  very  rare  (Paul,  1942) --overlap  and  intersect  as  we  move  from  individual 
to  individual.  They  produce  a  complicated  network  of  political  relations.  Numerous  ob¬ 
lique  sibling  and  quasi -sibling  ties,  and  the  godparent -godchild  tie,  combine  to  form  a 
continuum  of  relations  through  the  generations.  Every  adult  individual  is  likewise  the 
focus  of  two  interlocking  nuclear  families  and  of  the  three  bilateral  structures  des¬ 
cribed  above --the  ejidal  family,  the  household,  and  the  bilateral  kindred.  These  nuclear 
bilateral  and  horizontal  structures  intermesh  with  one  another  and  with  those  of  other 
individuals  to  form  the  political  reticulum  of  Durazno. 

Thus  the  informal  morphology  of  the  Durazno  cacicazgo  is  a  special  concatenation  of 
structural  units  found  in  all  parts  of  the  village  culture.  These  structures  have  general 
political  functions,  such  as  the  absolute  loyalty  of  siblings,  and  also  political  functions 
particular  to  the  cacicazgo,  such  as  the  way  "intimate  friendship"  relates  leaders  to 
each  other.  The  informal  structure  of  the  Durazno  cacicazgo  can  thus  be  described 
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Largely  in  terms  of  the  normal  and  special  political  functions  of  kinship,  ceremonial  kin  - 
ship,  and  friendship.  But  the  cacical  association  is  more  than  the  concatenation  of  these 
social  structures;  it  is  a  distinct  political  entity  with  its  own  patterns  of  action  and  its 
unique  goal  of  power  over  the  community. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  these  distinctive  workings  of  the  cacicazgo.  Political  sovereignty 
is  exercised  primarily  by  the  cacique  and  his  inner  core  of  relatives  and  friends  - -eight 
men  in  all.  They  are  more  or  less  supported  by  some  twenty  lesser  Leaders.  Political 
matters  are  informally  discussed  at  length  by  the  leaders  and  some  of  the  citizens  at 
large.  Important  policy  decisions  are  made  at  special  meetings,  sometimes  secretly 
convened,  after  a  partial  decision  has  been  previously  reached.  Important  legal  cases 
are  Likewise  resolved  before  the  court  opens  by  the  inner  core  leaders,  especially  by 
the  oldest  nephew  of  the  cacique.  Political  decisions  at  the  special  meetings  are  gener¬ 
ally  by  majority  vote,  but  often  a  majority  of  the  inner  eight  is  enough,  and  in  extreme 
cases  the  cacique  imposes  his  will  alone.  The  matters  dealt  with  in  special  meetings 
and  conversations  between  the  inner  leaders  are  primarily  the  following:  all  land  distri¬ 
bution  questions,  public  works  (especially  irrigation  problems),  the  making  up  of  the 
ballots  for  formal  office,  and  reprisals  against  enemies  and  the  quashing  of  nascent  in¬ 
terest  groups.  Effective  government  is  informal,  and  a  description  solely  in  terms  of 
formal  political  institutions  would  miss  the  main  point  of  Durazno  politics. 

The  informal  structure  of  one  cacical  group  in  Durazno  has  always  been  paralleled  by 
that  of  a  contending  or  fallen  party  with  its  would-be  cacique,  secret  meetings,  and  the 
same  patterns  of  organization.  At  some  times,  as  during  1927,  the  two  parties  have 
been  equal  in  strength.  At  other  times,  as  in  1956,  the  fallen  party  has  contained  only 
an  aging  leader  with  a  pathetic  kinship  nucleus  and  some  twenty  followers.  Durazno, 
like  villages  all  over  Michoacan,  has  a  normal  pattern  of  two  or  more  contending  fac¬ 
tions,  each  related  independently  and  informally  to  other  villages  and  higher  structures. 

Tne  ethnic  factor  is  often  important  here.  During  the  agrarian  period  (1921-26), 
Durazno  and  the  two  other  agrarian  Indian  villages  of  the  valley  fought  together  against 
the  mestizo  hirelings  and  Spanish  Landlords.  A  major  turning  point  in  Durazno  political 
and  cultural  history  came  when  opposing  Indian  factions  within  the  village  began  using 
mestizo  neighbors  against  their  own  "blood."  The  village  agrarian  caciques  have  them¬ 
selves  always  been  culturally  marginal,  participants  in  both  Tarascan  and  mestizo  cul¬ 
ture.  They  feel  a  high  ambivalence  in  both  directions:  partial  rejection  of  their  Indian 
followers,  resentment  toward  mestizos,  and  different  kinds  of  identification  with  both 
groups . 

The  village  Leaders,  as  political  "middlemen"  (Wolf,  1956),  relate  the  political  de¬ 
mands  and  supplies  of  their  constituents  to  the  partially  complementary  demands  and 
supplies  of  the  higher  echelons,  of  the  Cardenas  machine  in  the  case  of  Michoacan.  In 
the  case  of  two  strong  contending  factions,  both  are  separately  related  to  two  contest¬ 
ing  state -wide  structures,  as  during  the  "serratista"  period  fro  m  1932  to  1934.  The  in¬ 
digenous,  factional  structure  of  the  vilLage,  with  its  qualities  of  an  ongoing  clan  ven¬ 
detta,  is  sensitively  and  immediately  connected  to  national  "theoretical"  questions  such 
as  the  "decollectivization  of  the  ejidal  patrimony"  (1925).  The  national  problems  trans¬ 
late  downward  into  specific  blood -and -soil -is  sues  .  The  political  relation  between  na¬ 
tional  structures  and  nerve -center  villages  Like  Durazno  is  constant  and  often  direct; 
the  Indian  cacique  goes  straight  to  Mexico  City  to  confer  with  the  national  party  chair¬ 
man. 

The  formal  government  in  Durazno  is  divided  between  the  civil  and  ejidal  arms.  The 
three  civil  officers  enjoy  slightly  more  prestige  and  pervasive  power  in  the  community 
organization  and  the  arbitration  of  legal  cases,  while  the  four  ejidal  posts  are  the  more 
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coveted  because  of  the  higher  financial  rewards.  The  nominal  pay  in  both  cases  is  sup¬ 
plemented  by  bribes  and  "cuts"  from  taxes,  and  by  the  ego  satisfactions  of  exercising 
power.  Elections  take  place  by  public  vote  every  one  and  three  years,  respectively,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  informal  composition  of  ballots  and  considerable  discussion  at  open  meetings. 
High  public  attendance  at  these  meetings  is  due  both  to  genuine  interest  and  to  fear  of 
persecution  if  the  cacical  group  should  suspect  boycotting.  Although  the  duties  are  for¬ 
mally  allotted  to  specific  officers,  such  as  a  judge,  the  officers  of  both  governmental 
arms  actually  operate  as  a  group,  rather  flexibly  playing  the  several  roles.  In  1956, 
for  example,  the  civil  secretary  also  functioned  at  times  as  judge  and  mayor. 

Both  the  formal  arms  of  government  are  controlled  by  the  informal  cacicazgo.  Today, 
the  preplanned  ballot  is  always  finally  accepted  at  the  public  meetings.  Under  conditions 
of  centralized  autocracy,  at  least  one  officer  in  both  the  civil  and  ejidal  arms  is  an  in¬ 
ner  core  leader,  and  when  political  troubles  are  anticipated  two  offices  in  each  branch 
may  be  filled  by  such  nuclear  individuals.  In  the  heated  election  year  of  1956,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  civil  secretary,  the  ejidal  president,  and  the  president  of  the  ejidal  watch 
were  nephews  of  the  cacique;  the  cacique  himself  was  ejidal  treasurer,  and  an  old  "fight¬ 
er"  and  friend  of  the  cacique  was  judge. 

Cacical  systems,  however,  swing  between  the  two  extremes  of  autocratic  centraliza¬ 
tion  and  contentious  fission.  When  the  historical  process  of  contentious  fission  between 
the  energetic  "ex -have  -nots"  of  agrarian  politics  reaches  its  extreme,  both  factions 
may  offer  ballots  for  both  branches  of  government.  They  will  be  hotly  contended  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  The  result  maybe  that  both  factions  are  represented,  as  in  1927,  or 
that  one  faction  controls  the  ejido  and  another  the  civil  government,  as  in  1945.  Such 
formal  reflexes  of  a  breakdown  of  informal  hegemony  are  invariably  accompanied  by  a 
so-called  "bad  time,  "  with  attempts  on  the  lives  of  the  caciques  of  both  factions.  Caci¬ 
cal  patterns  thus  rend  communities  and  at  other  times  provide  a  highly  political  integra¬ 
tion,  both  in  the  name  of  a  social  and  material  progress  that  may  actually  take  shape 
in  the  form  of  schools  and  public  works.  The  extremes  of  contentious  fission  and  auto¬ 
cratic  centralization  do  not  seem  to  be  correlated  with  the  degree  of  formal  collectivi¬ 
zation  of  the  ejido,  although  such  institutional  collectivization  does  make  it  easier  to 
exercise  dictatorial  powers  and  to  extract  larger  financial  cuts.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
importance  of  centralized  control  for  continued  drainage  of  the  ejido  legitimizes  the 
term  "hydraulic  caciques"  (Wittfogel,  1957). 

Both  formal  governments  of  Durazno  are  independently  related  upward  to  higher,  for¬ 
mal  structures.  Durazno  leaders  have  occupied  numerous  formal  positions  at  higher 
levels  owing  to  the  salient  informal  role  of  the  tiny  pueblo  in  the  intrigue,  violence,  and 
heartfelt  radicalism  of  Michoacan  politics.  Politics  and  the  cultivation  of  political  lead¬ 
ers  have  in  fact  become  a  sort  of  communal  specialty  in  Durazno.  Durazno  caciques 
founded  and  held  numerous  offices  in  the  state -wide  peasant  League  of  Agrarian  Com¬ 
munities;  they  have  been  municipal  presidents  three  times,  state  congressmen  three 
times,  and,  once,  substitute  to  a  national  congressman.  They  have  always  formally 
controlled  the  important  "Regional  Committee,"  the  regional  organ  of  the  National  Peas¬ 
ant  Confederation.  While  highly  atypical  with  respect  to  this  prominence,  Durazno  does 
exemplify  the  role  that  tough,  sophisticated,  and  land-controlling  Indian  caciques  can 
play  in  regional  and  state  politics.  As  the  people  say,  "Some  towns  specialize  in  hat¬ 
making,  others  in  pottery.  Durazno  specializes  in  politics." 

Primarily  four  political  methods  have  been  used  by  the  caciques  and  their  followers 
for  the  past  forty  years.  The  first,  verbal  persuasion,  takes  place  in  small  informal 
groups  and  at  the  frequent  political  meetings;  by  comparison  with  other  villages  Durazno 
is  a  beehive  of  political  discussions.  Verbal  persuasion  figured  especially  during  the 
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stormy  agrarian  period  (1921-26),  when  the  agrarian  hero  was,  by  word  of  mouth,  "touch¬ 
ing  the  sensitive  parts"  of  the  Tarascan  peasantry. 

The  second  method,  astute  intrigue,  follows  fairly  familiar  Machiavellian  lines  but 
with  a  self-conscious  sophistication  and  articulateness  that  would  have  delighted  the  im¬ 
mortal  Florentine  (Machiavelli,  1942).  Intrigue  has  always  been  a  major,  time-consum¬ 
ing  political  activity  in  Durazno,  and  astuteness  (astucia)  is  a  personal  quality  much  ad¬ 
mired  by  the  cunning  leaders.  It  is  true  that  politics  is  often  infused  by  the  characteris¬ 
tic  desperation  of  peasants  struggling  for  land  with  a  newly  activated  lust  for  power; 
old  agrarian  fighters  recall  that  after  the  land  reform  in  1924  they  felt  like  the  "recent¬ 
ly  arrived.  "  But  Durazno  politics  also  has  the  character  for  its  participants  of  a  fasci¬ 
nating  game  to  be  played  astutely,  in  accordance  with  certain  rules  and  a  high  sense  of 
art. 

The  third  principal  method,  human  organization,  received  great  impetus  during  the 
twenties  through  the  formation  of  regional  committees  and  of  "shock  brigade s ,  "  organ¬ 
ized  on  Leninist  principles.  Leaders  today  conceive  of  their  role  as  one  of  "organizing" 
and  "controlling"  the  pueblo  and  the  region.  The  cacique  maintains  a  high  threshhold  of 
internal  discipline,  but  the  relations  between  the  other  leaders  are  horizontal,  loose, 
and  shifting.  The  importance  of  relations  with  higher  organizations  has  already  been 
described. 

The  fourth  method,  the  "diagnostic  trait"  of  violence,  assumed  the  stature  of  a  civil 
war  during  the  agrarian  period  when  indigenous  patterns  of  blood  vengeance  and  friend¬ 
ship  loyalty  combined  with  the  ideological  justifications  of  the  reform  struggle.  During 
the  twenty -year  factional  period  from  1926  to  1948,  Durazno  and  the  region  attained  a 
unique  notoriety  in  the  state.  Twenty -three  cross-checked  politically  motivated  homi¬ 
cides  and  several  times  more  woundings  and  armed  encounters  took  place  in  the  three 
"bad  years"  from  1937  to  1939  alone.  Leaders  and  ordinary  citizens  recognize  violence 
as  a  normal  aspect  of  politics,  but  today  many  are  sick  of  it,  and  the  incidence  has 
greatly  dropped.  Assassinations  are  usually  carried  out  by  the  more  "valiant"  members 
of  a  party  and  are  generally  directed  against  the  minor  figures  of  opposing  parties.  The 
number  of  active  or  potential  peasant  "fighters"  in  Durazno  has  always  ranged  between 
ten  and  forty  and  has  been  a  significant  power  factor  in  region  and  state.  The  power  ba¬ 
sis  of  politics  is  a  comparatively  obvious  factor  here. 

Much  of  what  we  have  said  here  would  apply  to  other  forms  of  caciquismo,  including 
larger,  non-Indian,  conservative  areas,  such  as  Spain.  In  the  Boasian  spirit,  however, 
we  have  limited  our  inductions  to  one  Mexican  Indian  cacicazgo.  In  1896  Franz  Boas 
wrote:  "When  we  have  cleared  up  the  history  of  a  single  culture  .  .  .  we  can  then  inves¬ 
tigate  in  how  far  the  same  causes  were  at  work  in  the  development  of  other  cultures.  " 

NOTES 

1.  Fourteen  months  of  fieldwork  were  conducted  between  March,  1955,  and  July, 
1956,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Wenner-Gren  Foundation  and  the  Mexican  government. 

2.  Nonparticipants  have  illegally  rented  their  plots,  or  are  boycotting  the  cacique,  or 
have  withdrawn  from  politics  from  fear  or  weariness. 

3.  Leaders  of  opposition  factions  in  the  village  stand  ready  to  switch  and  offer  a  revo¬ 
lutionizing  support  to  a  leader  who  challenges  a  state  or  national  machine.  This  auto¬ 
matic  village -level  support  of  an  opposition  leader  partially  explains  the  cataclysmic 
success  of  Lazaro  Cardenas  when,  in  1934,  he  turned  against  national  "strong  man" 
Calles. 
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ON  INCA  POLITICAL,  STRUCTURE 


John  V.  Murra 

SOME  ASPECTS  of  Inca  political  organization  have  attracted  attention  for  centuries,  and 
their  functioning  is  well  understood--roads,  for  example.  The  enormous  territory  in¬ 
corporated  through  conquest  within  the  Inca  state  and  the  broken  terrain  required  some 
system  to  keep  the  periphery  in  touch  with  the  center  and  the  coast  with  the  highlands, 
the  potential  rebels  within  striking  distance  of  the  garrison,  the  census  official  report¬ 
ing  to  the  Cuzco  bureaucracy.  The  road  network  provided  for  all  that  and  more.  While 
we  still  do  not  know  all  the  intricacies  of  the  corvee  labor  required  to  build  and  service 
these  roads  and  bridges,  we  nevertheless  have  a  fair  picture  of  what  the  network  was 
and  how  it  worked.  * 

There  are  other  aspects  of  the  political  system  where  more  research  will  be  welcome: 
the  administrative  machinery  set  up  for  both  direct  and  "indirect"  or  traditional  rule  of 
the  conquered  ethnic  groups  and  confederacies  requires  a  new  look  at  the  old  evidence; 
so  does  the  army  and  the  function  of  the  military  campaign.  The  writer  has  elsewhere 
reported  on  a  new  way  of  viewing  the  mitma,  the  famous  colonists  resettled  by  the  Inca 
state. ^ 

Meanwhile,  the  focus  of  interest  continues  to  be  centered  on  the  special  features  of 
the  Inca  system  which  have  made  it  probably  the  most  studied  of  American  civilizations. 
From  the  first  European  chroniclers  publishing  their  impressions  at  Seville  within  two 
years  of  the  invasion,  the  sociopolitical  structure  erected  in  the  fifteenth  century  in  the 
central  Andes  has  consistently  been  viewed  as  unusual,  and  by  some  as  utopian:  here 
were  gente  de  razon,  civilized  folk,  with  cities  and  temples,  irrigation  and  elites;  with 
warehouses  to  store  the  surplus.  Nobody  was  "poor"  or  starving. 

This  last  feature  made  the  greatest  impression.  Over  the  years  the  notion  has  grown 
that  Inca  society  when  met  by  the  Europeans  was  a  welfare,  some  say  a  "socialist,  " 
state  where  "the  government  insured  the  individual  against  every  sort  of  want  and,  in 
return  demanded  heavy  tribute.  .  .  . 

I  do  not  propose  here  to  review  this  controversy.  "Socialist"  or  "feudal"  or  "totali¬ 
tarian"  - -there  is  no  value  in  attempts  to  classify  the  Inca  in  terms  of  European  econom¬ 
ic  and  political  history.  What  we  need  is  a  re-examination  of  the  evidence  in  the  light  of 
what  anthropology  has  learned  in  recent  decades,  ethnographically,  in  the  field,  about 
preliterate  but  stratified  societies,  particularly  in  the  Pacific  and  Africa.  When  we 
come  to  a  state  structure  of  this  unusual  kind,  I  suggest  we  ask  some  anthropological 
questions  about  the  community  and  its  relations  to  the  state,  about  the  creation  of  the 
necessary  state  revenues,  and  about  the  ideology  which,  in  addition  to  coercion,  made 
this  system  endure.  I  doubt  if  understanding  will  come  if  we  begin  the  study  with  the 
role  of  the  king,  the  "commoners"  and  "noblemen,"  the  bureaucracy,  or  the  state -en¬ 
couraged  worship  of  the  sun. 

It  was  Heinrich  Cunow  who  in  the  1890's  was  the  first  to  place  the  Incaic  data  in  an 
ethnographic  framework  by  directing  attention  to  the  ayllu,  the  lineage -based  community 
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which  had  been  ignored  by  previous  students, 
search. ^ 


His  emphasis  is  still  basic  to  all  Inca  re- 


It  is  true  that  the  Inca  state  did  establish  some  revenue -producing  estates  and  "as¬ 
sign"  them  to  the  crown  or  the  church.  Some  of  this  cultivable  area,  destined  primarily 
for  maize -growing,  ^  was  created  by  state -sponsored  improvements  of  previously  un¬ 
cultivated  chichwa  slopes  through  irrigation  and  terracing.  Where  this  was  not  enough, 
most  notably  on  the  coast,  lineage  lands  owned  and  worked  by  the  conquered  tribes, 
now  a  peasantry,  were  alienated  and  incorporated  into  the  crown's  domain.  This  was 
probably  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  state  alienation  and  state  control  through  large- 
scale  irrigation  were  present  on  the  coast  before  the  Incas.  ^  Cuzco  also  imposed  oner¬ 
ous  agricultural,  public  works,  and  military  corvee;  it  even  removed  some  people  from 
their  families  and  ethnic  jurisdiction  to  assign  them  to  full-time  chores  as  retainers  of 
the  crown.  ^  Even  so,  in  1500  the  state  apparently  could  not  afford  to  interfere  with  the 
peasant's  ability  te1  Tee himself  and  his  kinfolk  when  in  need;  he  continued  to  do  so  in 
the  Andes  by  growing  without  irrigation  the  locally  domesticated  tuber  crops  within  a 
system  of  traditional  lineage  and  ethnic  tenures. 

In  1500,  then,  there  are  two  dimensions  to  Inca  agriculture  and  land  tenure.  In  the 
nature  of  the  system,  both  sets  of  rights,  those  of  the  state  and  the  traditional  ones  of 
the  local  community,  were  real,  economically  and  politically  significant  forces. 

It  is  our  job  now  to  clarify  the  relationship  between  these  two  systems.  Although  they 
are  separable,  one  of  them,  the  ayllu  community,  functions  within  the  state's  frame¬ 
work  of  economic,  social,  and  political  controls.  What  were  the  claims  made  by  the 
crown  on  the  ayllu,  and  what  then  did  the  crown  offer  in  return? 

Inca  history,  as  dredged  from  the  memory  and  the  knot  records  of  the  amauta,  cred¬ 
its  king  Pachakuti  the  Transformer  with  "inventing"  most  of  the  administrative  devices 
which  kept  a  state  functioning  in  the  Andes.  It  is  hard  to  accept  this  bureaucrats'  cul¬ 
ture-hero  as  a  historical  figure,  yet  in  the  light  of  Rowe's  reconstruction  of  Inca  his¬ 
tory,  which  telescopes  the  kingdom's  expansion  to  a  single  century,  ^  this  may  be  true. 

If  Pachakuti  and  his  son  Thupa  were  actually  the  first  real  power -wielders  and  consoli¬ 
dators  in  the  Andes,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  this  extremely  rapid  expansion  of  a  true 
state  would  require  new  institutional  forms  and  a  new  ideology.  Most  of  the  innovations 
consisted  of  reorganizations  and  of  projections  onto  a  wider  screen  of  old,  deep-rooted 
Andean  techniques;  the  others  were  of  necessity  new,  there  being  no  precedent  for  some 
of  the  problems  now  faced  by  the  state.  ^ 

When  the  crown  elaborated  a  system  of  labor  services,  the  community  reciprocal  ob¬ 
ligations  known  and  understood  by  all  served  as  a  model.  Bias  Valera  calls  it  "the  law 
of  brotherhood:"  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  helped  one  another  to  clear  the  land, 
plant,  and  harvest,  all  of  it  "without  any  pay.  Newlyweds  were  entitled  to  a  house 
built  for  them  "once  agreement  was  reached  on  a  date.  1,11  If  the  task  was  larger  and  in¬ 
volved  several  lineages,  each  took  turns  until  the  task  was  completed.  ^ 

One  cannot  now  determine  with  any  precision  how  large  these  work  parties  were,  how 
they  were  organized,  or  what  equivalences  and  proportions  were  traditional.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  a  detailed  formula  for  reciprocity  had  been  devised,  particularly  for  ag¬ 
ricultural  tasks.  Polo  says  that  "when  a  job  is  to  be  done,  they  never  begin  without  fig¬ 
uring  out  and  measuring  what  each  share  would  be  .  .  .  each  family's  part  is  known  as 
suyu  ....  Once  this  is  completed,  they  set  out.  "13  _Tasks  were  allotted  to  households, 
not  to  individuals. 

The  community  also  assumed  responsibility  for  the  aged,  the  widows  and  orphans, 
the  sick  and  the  lame.  Their  condition  did  not  prevent  them  from  claiming  or  holding 
on  to  their  traditional  allotment  of  land,  but,  since  they  were  unable  to  cultivate  it,  it 
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was  farmed  for  them  by  the  community.  ^  We  are  told  that  a  local  official,  a  llakta 
kamayoq,  supervised  the  working  of  such  lands.  ^  Sometimes  supervisory  work  was 
assigned  to  the  crippled  or  old  "if  sufficient  and  able.  "  Poma  reports  that  such  men 
were  also  in  charge  of  distributing  irrigation  waters.  ^ 


The  community  as  a  whole  cultivated  some  patches  of  ground  to  produce  the  maize 
beer  needed  for  ritual  libations.  These  should  not  be  confused  with  the  "estates  of  the 
church.  We  are  dealing  here  with  community  responsibilities  to  local  shrines  and 
deities,  but  our  best  chroniclers  have  confused  the  two,  and  we  owe  our  ability  to  dis¬ 
cern  them  at  all  to  the  parish-oriented  reports  of  the  idol-burners  of  the  early  seven- 

1  o 

teenth  century. 

Traditional,  local  chiefs,  known  as  korakas ,  also  had  claim  to  community  support. 

We  learn  from  an  early  inquiry  in  1557  in  Huamanga  that  local  chiefs  received  "no  tri¬ 
bute,  no  salary.  The  peasants  "worked  for  their  subsistence  a  certain  area  of  fields, 
and  when  needed,  the  house;  and  they  [also]  gave  them  [the  chiefs]  in^-otation  [ayllu  by 
ayllu],  men  and  women  to  serve  them  and  bring  water  and  wood.  "  Later  writers,  all  of 
them  lawyers  and  administrators  who  dealt  daily  with  korakas  in  and  out  of  court,  con¬ 
firm  independently  that  the  chiefs  "received  no  tribute  of  any  kind  save  respect  and  the 
working  of  their  fields";  they  were  entitled  to  "services"  and  their  houses  were  built 
for  them  much  like  any  one  else's  house.  Apparently  they  had  rights  in  ayllu  lands,  like 

any  other  household,  at  least  in  pre-Inca  times.  Local  headmen  worked  in  the  fields 
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themselves;  others  did  so  only  ceremonially. 

As  we  can  see  even  from  this  obviously  incomplete  list  of  labor  services  and  recipro¬ 
cal  exchanges  within  the  community,  the  governing  idea  of  the  system  is  time,  labor 
time.  Beyond  such  reciprocity,  each  household  was  thought  of  as  self-sufficient,  and 
enough  access  to  the  society's  capital  goods  was  available  to  make  such  self-sufficiency 
the  dominant  reality. 

As  we  shift  now  to  the  state  level,  nowhere  is  there  mention  of  contributions  in  kind, 
real  tribute,  or  in  any  medium  of  exchange.  Labor  services  were  provided  by  the  peas¬ 
ant  community  to  the  state  in  addition  to  but  in  much  the  same  way  as  ayllu  tasks  and 
obligations  to  their  own  korakas .  Falcon  says,  "They  were  only  required  to  work  the 
lands  of  the  Inca,  herd  their  llamas,  weave  cloth,  erect  buildings,  mine.  .  .  ."21  Gar - 
cilaso  states,  "They  contributed  only  their  personal  work,  the  main  tribute  being  the 
working  of  state  and  church  lands.  According  to  Polo:  "All  that  they  gave  their  kings 
were  personal  services.  .  .  .  No  other  obligation  but  work  .  .  .  [to  the  point  where  to¬ 
day]  they  resent  it  more  when  they  have  to  give  a  peck  of  potatoes  than  when  they  work 
for  fifteen  days  with  the  community  at  some  task.  " 

One  indication  of  the  care  and  continuity  with  which  the  corvee -as-reciprocity  prin¬ 
ciple  was  observed  by  the  state  is  the  provision  of  beer  and  food  for  the  work  party. 

This  obligation  prevailed  at  the  local  level:  he  whose  house  was  being  built  would  fete 
the  workers,  and  so  did  the  koraka  whose  fields  were  being  harvested.  Projected  to  the 
state  level,  this  means  that  the  corvee  group  did  not  have  to  provide  its  own  food,  tools, 
or  seed;  all  this  was  taken  care  of  by  the  "generosity"  of  the  state,  the  church,  or  other 
beneficiary  of  the  work.  ^ 

In  the  formation  of  a  state  and  the  elaboration  of  its  revenue  system,  one  of  the  most 
important  early  steps  is  the  census  of  population,  lands,  animals,  and  current  produc¬ 
tion.  The  legendary  material  recorded  by  Betanzos  ascribes  to  Pachakuti  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  census.^  Cieza  was  told  that  such  quantitative  procedures  went  back  earlier, 
to  Sinchi  Roq'a.^  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  Cieza.  The  khipo,  the  knot  record  used 
for  enumeration,  existed  before  Pachakuti,  probably  even  before  the  Incas,  but  it  is  on¬ 
ly  with  the  extension  and  the  elaboration  of  the  state  and  its  bureaucracy  that  the  nation - 
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wide  census  came  into  its  own.  Fifteen  years  after  the  European  invasion,  knot  records 
of  state  supplies  were  still  being  kept  in  some  areas,  indicating  the  strength  and  persis¬ 
tence  of  this  princess  of  bureaucratic  practices.  Much  of  what  has  been  written  about 
Inca  administration  is  in  my  opinion  erroneous  because  of  a  confusion  between  census 
categories,  bureaucratic  hopes,  and  real  life.  Let  us  test  this  by  asking:  who  was  liable 
for  the  corvee  which  was  at  the  heart  of  state  revenues? 

The  liability  was  not  individual.  ^  The  household  was  the  unit  to  which  a  quota  of  work 
was  assigned,  and  beyond  it  came  the  ayllu  or  the  village.  The  koraka  and,  below  him, 
the  head  of  the  household  saw  to  it  that  the  labor  services  were  performed.  Thus  "no 
one  paid  tribute  who  lacked  a  wife  or  land,  even  if  he  had  a  child"^  because  he  had  no 
formally  constituted  and  enumerated  household  to  back  and  help  him.  "It  is  only  from 
the  marriage  day  on  that  men  became  taxpayers  and  took  part  in  public  works. 

Youths  began  by  helping  their  families  in  working  off  household  and  later  community 
and  state  obligations.  They  accompanied  the  army,  helped  work  the  fields,  and  other¬ 
wise  undertook  what  one  would  think  of  as  adult  duties.  ^  The  difference  apparently  lies 
not  so  much  in  the  kind  of  work  done  but  in  the  degree  of  responsibility  of  the  citizen: 
until  marriage,  the  young  were  assigned  to  their  tasks  by  their  fathers,  who  were  the 
responsible  ones  since  they  alone  were  enumerated.  Once  their  own  homes  were  set  up 
the  young  became  responsible  for  census  and  corvee  purposes.  Here  we  see  an  example 
of  Inca  statecraft:  corvee  and  "taxpaying"  beyond  the  community's  limits  are  state  re¬ 
quirements;  marriage  is  a  traditional  rite  de  passage;  for  state  purposes  marriage  be¬ 
comes  the  locally  meaningful  and,  the  Inca  hoped,  palatable  symbol  of  the  new  status 
not  only  in  the  community,  but  in  the  wider  state  structure.  This  is  the  origin  of  the 
widely  held  impression  that  the  state  "married"  the  young  or  supervised  their  "formal 
betrothal.  "  What  the  state  actually  did  was  to  transform  a  personal  and  community 
threshold  into  a  census  device. 

The  able-bodied,  corvee -owing  adult  is  described  as  a  watun  runa,  a  big  man. As 
long  as  he  was  not  sick  or  crippled,  the  "big  man"  led  his  household  in  the  performance 
of  state  obligations.^  We  are  told  that  the  occasion  was  defined  as  a  joyous  one,  the 
families  going  to  work  singing,  in  their  best  clothes.  ^  It  is  obvious  that  an  attempt  was 
made  to  extend  to  corvee  duties  the  feeling -tone  of  community  reciprocal  aid.  While  at 
work  the  peasants  were,  as  we  have  seen,  provided  with  food  and  beer  by  the  state,  and 
they  bore  no  responsibility  for  the  quality  of  the  harvest.  All  they  owed  was  their  labor; 
whatever  they  harvested  was  stored  by  the  state.  ^  The  quota  assigned  to  each  census 
unit  was  known  and  apparently  independent  of  household  size;  various  sources  insist 
that,  if  one  had  a  larger  dependent  kin-group,  one  was  through  faster  and  thus  consid¬ 
ered  "rich"  or,  as  they  probably  put  it,  more  watun,  bigger.  ^ 

Equated  with  the  watun  runa  from  a  citizen's  labor -owing  point  of  view  were  the  occu¬ 
pants  of  the  lower  rungs  of  the  koraka  hierarchy.  Unfortunately  the  data  on  this  point 
are  all  clothed  in  the  decimal  terminology  of  the  khipo  census.  Garcilaso  and  Cobo 
agree  that  koraka s  "in  charge  of  fifty  and  fewer  households"  worked  in  the  fields  like 
"taxpaying  commoners.  "37  This  would  correspond  to  a  settlement  of  two  hundred  to 
three  hundred  souls,  whose  leader  is  likely  to  be  a  local  man,  tied  by  endless  kinship 
ties  to  the  local  community,  and  in  that  sense  a  working  member  of  it.  We  are  told  that 
those  responsible  for  a  "hundred  or  more"  households  were  allegedly  free  of  corvee. 
Other  chroniclers  disagree:  only  koraka 8  in  charge  of  five  hundred,  some  say  of  a  thou¬ 
sand,  households  were  exempt. 

Part  of  this  confusion  arises,  of  course,  because  the  bureaucratic,  decimal,  round- 
numbers  approach  cannot  be  made  to  correspond  to  either  demographic  or  power  reali¬ 
ties.^  Villages,  even  if  resettled  by  administrative  fiat,  cannot  be  made  to  conform  to 
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any  neat  decimal  system.  Similarly,  one  village  or  valley  leader  will  work  with  his  kin 
in  the  fields  while  another,  in  charge  of  an  ethnic  community  of  the  same  size,  will  not, 
according  to  local  power,  kinship,  or  traditional  arrangements.  There  is  no  need  to  set 
any  numerical  dividing  line  between  korakas  owing  corvee  and  those  exempt.  The  fact 
that  it  appears  at  all  in  the  chroniclers'  reports  may  be  due  as  much  to  the  insistence  of 
the  European  interviewer  as  to  the  propensity  for  neatness  of  the  Inca  census -takers .  It 
is  unlikely  that  there  ever  existed  a  decimal  administrative  system  as  a  substitute  for 
the  ethnic  ayllu,  tribe,  or  confederacy.  I  suggest  that  we  have  confused  a  census -tak¬ 
ers'  vocabulary  and  shorthand  for  the  real  thing.  ^ 

An  example  of  this  contrast  between  census  hopes  and  reality  are  the  prohibitions  on 
geographic  mobility  frequently  mentioned  among  the  rigidities  and  "totalitarian"  fea¬ 
tures  ascribed  to  the  regime.  Santilliin  states  that  severe  punishment  awaited  anyone 
who  ran  away  from  one  "town"  to  another,  ^  while  Polo  says  that  "the  contributions 
and  distributions  [of  tasks]  were  extremely  easy.  ...  It  was  the  obligation  of  every¬ 
one  not  to  leave  his  land  once  he  was  assigned  and  counted  off.  We  know  that  this  did 
not  work.  People  went  off  to  war  and  never  came  back,  they  were  moved  as  mitma  or 
became  full-time  retainers,  rose  in  rebellion  and  hid  from  the  enumerator,  neglected 
working  the  state  lands,  abandoned  or  absconded  with  loads,  and  otherwise  "failed  to 
tribute.  Still,  Polo  reports  accurately,  I  think,  the  spirit  prevailing  among  the  cen¬ 
sus  takers. 

Some  sectors  of  the  state  revenue  system  functioned  without  a  special  call.  They  were 
repetitive,  foreseeable  activities,  similar  to  reciprocal  duties  the  peasant  meets  as  a 
member  of  the  village  community.  The  administration  of  this  system  required  primari¬ 
ly  custodian  duties:  the  upper  echelons  saw  to  it  that  the  koraka  enforced  the  expenditure 
of  corvee  time. 

When,  we  shift  from  perennial  to  occasional  duties  such  as  the  building  of  roads  and 
fortresses,  the  expansion  of  irrigation  and  terraces,  military  service  or  mining,  it  is 
evident  that  the  amount  of  planning  required  would  be  much  greater.  It  would  require 
the  balancing  and  adjustment  of  rival  claims  of  the  various  groups  of  bureaucrats  for 
the  services  of  the  same  number  of  able-bodied  citizens.  The  king's  interests  would  al¬ 
so  play  a  role.  The  administrative  and  institutional  expression  assumed  by  all  these  for¬ 
ces  would  be  of  great  interest  to  us  but  are  unavailable  in  any  detail.  The  legendary  ma¬ 
terial  collected  by  Betanzos,  cited  above,  is  probably  the  best  approximation.  Before 
an  extraordinary  assignment  was  made,  the  people  responsible  for  its  execution,  prob¬ 
ably  both  royalty  and  major  koraka,  were  gathered  at  Cuzco.  The  meeting  was  adminis¬ 
trative,  ceremonial,  and  redistributive  - -the  king  "offered  beer  and  koka  leaf";  "the 
koraka  were  given  a  five-day  feast.  "  The  task  was  then  outlined,  discussed,  and  rati¬ 
fied,  and  the  conferees  returned  to  their  satrapies  laden  with  gifts.  ^  What  jockeying 
for  position  preceded  the  meeting,  who  the  participants  in  the  "council"  actually  were, 
what  measure  of  opinion  and  local  interest  could  freely  be  expre ssed- -all  these  remain 
matters  of  conjecture  at  the  present  stage  of  Andean  studies. 

What  is  demonstrable  is  that  in  the  Inca  system  all  able-bodied  males --heads  of 
households  -  -owed  labor  services  to  the  state,  even  if  they  did  not  always  deliver  them. 
This  is  what  Cobo  meant  when  he  said  that  "all  [the  kings']  wealth  consisted  in  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  vassals  which  they  possessed. 

In  such  circumstances  it  is  interesting  that  the  state  made  an  ideological  effort  to 
phrase  these  exactions  in  the  terminology  of  traditional  Andean  reciprocity.  It  is  hard 
to  say  how  many  Inca  citizens  they  had  convinced  by  1532,  but  their  effort  was  at  least 
partially  successful:  it  convinced  the  European  chroniclers  and  some  modern  students 
that  the  Inca  crown  controlled  the  country's  whole  economic  and  social  life  for  what 
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were  essentially  welfare  purposes.  In  the  process  we  underrate  the  continuing  self-suf¬ 
ficiency  and  reciprocity  of  peasant  endeavor,  even  after  the  Inca  conquest,  and  we  mis¬ 
understand  the  nature  and  aims  of  the  redistributive  functions  of  the  crown.  Having 
usurped  for  state  use  the  corvee  services  of  the  peasantry  and  the  whole  productive  ef¬ 
fort  of  the  retainers,  as  well  as  having  eliminated  most  trade,  the  crown  had  at  its  dis¬ 
posal  vast  storehouses  only  a  fraction  of  whose  content  went  for  strictly  court  use. 

Tbe^variety  of  warehouses  and  their  contents  have  frequently  been  described  with 
awe.  In  1547,  fifteen  years  after  the  European  invasion,  Polo  was  still  able  to  feed 
close  to  two  thousand  men  for  seven  weeks  with  provisions  from  the  Xauxa  warehouses. 
He  estimates  that  there  were  more  than  15,  000  hanegas  (2,400,  000  bushels)  of  food¬ 
stuffs  still  in  storage  after  years  of  looting  and  breakdown.  ^  One  need  not  accept  the 
chroniclers'  estimates  as  accurate  to  realize  that  here  were  major  surpluses,  carefully 
husbanded  for  large-scale  state  operations .  ^8 

Some  of  the  chroniclers  emphasize  the  primarily  military  purpose  of  the  revenues  and 
stores;  others,  devoted  to  the  welfare  hypothesis,  suggest  that  the  main  goal  was  stock- 
piling  for  times  of  need.  The  state  itself  justified  the  accumulation  by  referring  to  its 
gigantic  hospitality  budget. 

The  military  purposes  are  unquestioned  and  need  not  detain  us  here.  Evidence  is  also 
overwhelming  that  those  on  corvee ,  the  royal  lineages,  and  the  bureaucracy  were  ail  fed 
and  supplied  from  state  warehouses.  Controversy  centers  on  the  welfare  aims:  Bias 
Valera  and  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega  have  created  the  impression  that  one  of  the  major  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  Inca  state  was  the  provision  of  reserves  against  drought,  frost,  and 
famine.  This  unusual  assumption  of  responsibility,  along  with  the  state's  prohibition  of 
geographic  mobility  and  alleged  interference  in  marital  affairs,  has  made  it  possible 
for  some  to  talk  of  the  "socialist  empire  of  the  Incas''^  while  others  feel  it  was  the 
model  for  Thomas  More's  Utopia. 

Valera  and  Garcilaso  were  both  born  in  Peru,  soon  after  the  European  invasion,  to 
European  fathers  who  never  quite  acknowledged  their  Andean  wives  and  children.  Both 
moved  a  good  deal  among  Europeans  - -Valera  as  a  Jesuit  priest  who  died  in  Spain,  Gar¬ 
cilaso  as  a  resident  of  the  peninsula  from  his  twentieth  year.  Each  felt  that  his  mother 's 
people  were  misunderstood  and  underestimated,  and  both  tried  to  write  works  addres  sed 
to  a  European  audience  in  order  to  redress  the  picture.  Both  knew  Quechua  and  a  good 
deal  about  Andean  culture  and  frequently  give  us  unique  and  most  valuable  information, 
but  both  must  be  used  with  great  caution  when  we  come  to  matters  which  they  thought 
Europeans  would  misunderstand.  Thus  both  deny  the  practice  of  human  sacrifice  in  ma¬ 
ny  labored,  contorted  paragraphs  when  it  is  widely  known  both  historically  and  archeo- 
logically  that  such  offerings  were  made  at  special  occasions  like  a  threatening  calamity 
or  the  king's  death.  Both  elaborate  Inca  history  to  make  it  seem  longer  and  more  glo¬ 
rious.  Both,  finally,  exaggerate  the  degree  of  paternal  benevolence  assumed  by  the  In¬ 
ca  state  for  its  citizens  while  contrasting  this  myth  with  the  stark  exploitative  reality 
in  which  both  grew  up  and  in  which  Valera  ministered  for  several  decades. 

Such  characterization  does  not  mean  that  their  claim  of  public  responsibility  for  indi¬ 
vidual  welfare  in  Inca  times  is  a  complete  fabrication.  When  Bias  Valera  speaks  of  a 
"law  for  the  poor"  (those  who  could  not  work  their  lands  were  entitled  to  eat  from  a  pub¬ 
lic  warehouse),  he  and  Garcilaso  do  explain  that  there  were  really  no  "poor,  "  only  per¬ 
sons  incapacitated  for  one  reason  or  another.  Wb.ere  they  err  is  in  attributing  to  the 
state  what  continued  to  be  the  responsibility  of  the  ayllu  community. 

The  welfare  illusion  is  also  reinforced  by  the  misunderstanding  of  the  redistributive 
role  of  the  crown.  It  did  "grant"  endless  "gifts  and  benefactions."51  The  generosity  of 
the  chief  and,  by  projection,  of  the  crown  was  culturally  mandatory:  chroniclers  like 
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Betanzos,  Morua  and  Poma,  Garcilaso,  Bias  Valera,  and  Salcamayhua,  whose  informa¬ 
tion  came  from  deep  in  the  Andean  tradition,  frequently  refer  to  one  or  another  of  the 
kings  as  franco  y  liberal,  open  and  generous,  the  culture's  image  of  the  good  chief.  One 
of  the  king's  honorific  titles  was  wakcha  koyaq,  "he  who  loved  [cared  for]  the  weak. 

King  Wayna  Qhapaq  "never  refused  any  request  whatsoever  from  women  .  .  .  whom  he 
always  addressed  by  kinship  terms.  "'1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9~5 

Royalty  and  those  traditional  leaders  whose  support  was  needed  in  the  Inca  version  of 
"indirect"  rule  were  granted  kumbi  cloth,  the  most  valued  ritual  and  political  commod¬ 
ity.  54  ^  later  years  land  and  human  beings"’-’  were  also  issued  when  a  special  grant 
was  felt  necessary.  Cabello  Valboa  was  told  that  the  second  king,  Sinchi  Roq'a,  "dis¬ 
covered  a  style  to  attract  these  [conquered]  nations  .  .  .  the  table  was  always  set  and 
the  glasses  full  for  as  many  as  wanted  to  come.  .  .  .  Sinchi  Roq'a  may  never  have 
existed  as  a  historical  personage,  and  the  "style  he  discovered"  - -institutionalized  gen¬ 
erosity-^  - -is  as  old  as  surpluses,  but  Cabello's  report  conveys  an  expectation  which  in 
Inca  territory  survived  the  rise  of  the  state. 

Such  redistribution  has  little  to  do  with  welfare.  Its  bulk  was  expended  and  "granted" 
where  it  was  thought  that  it  would  do  the  most  good.  In  this  sense,  the  Inca  state  func¬ 
tioned  like  a  market:  it  absorbed  the  surplus  production  of  a  self-sufficient  population 
and  "exchanged"  it  by  feeding  those  on  corvee,  the  royal  relatives,  and  the  army,  and 
by  attempting  to  secure  their  allegiance. 

It  can  be  aruged  that  such  a  system  could  not  endure.  Elsewhere  I  have  pointed  to  the 
mitma  colonists  removed  from  their  ethnic  community,  to  the  growing  population  of 
weaving  aclla  and  the  yana  retainers,  to  the  land  grants  made  by  the  crown  to  its  favo¬ 
rites,  all  of  them  encroachments  that  in  the  long  run  threaten  the  self-sufficiency  of 
the  peasant  community.  Even  so,  in  1532,  when  the  system's  development  was  ar¬ 
rested,  the  basic  self-sufficiency  of  most  Andean  villages  was  still  a  fact. 

NOTES 

(The  date  in  square  brackets  following  the  name  of  the  chronicler  refers  to  the  year 
of  first  publication  or  writing.  The  second,  modern  date  refers  to  the  edition  used  by 
the  writer  in  the  present  articLe.  ) 
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in  the  Inca  State,  in  Festschrift  for  Paul  Radin,  in  press. 

3.  Rowe,  1946,  p.  273. 
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THE  ROLE  OF  BUREAUCRATIC  NORMS 
IN  AFRICAN  POLITICAL  STRUCTURES 


Elizabeth  Colson 

THIS  PAPER  is  concerned  only  with  African  political  systems  as  they  existed  prior  to 
the  time  when  they  passed  under  European  control  with  the  creation  of  the  colonial  em¬ 
pires  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  the  last  sixty  years,  and  especially  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II,  tribal  political  organization  throughout  much  of  Africa  has 
been  altering  in  the  direction  of  bureaucratic  government.  This  is  a  development  fos¬ 
tered  by  European  officials  under  general  colonial  policy.  It  does  not  represent  a  natu¬ 
ral  growth  from  indigenous  institutions. 

Nevertheless,  bureaucratic  institutions  did  exist  in  Africa  prior  to  European  control. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  wiser  to  say  that  in  some  areas  there  was  a  strong  tendency  toward 
the  development  of  appointive  offices  which  served  as  agents  of  the  central  power.  Ob¬ 
viously  this  could  not  occur  in  those  societies  such  as  the  Nuer  and  the  Tallensi  who  had 
no  centralized  focus  of  power  and  no  instituted  officials.  It  did  not  occur  in  all  politi¬ 
cally  organized  states.  Nowhere  probably  did  it  result  in  a  political  organization  which 
would  fit  even  a  minimum  definition  based  on  the  attributes  outlined  by  Weber  as  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  bureaucratic  type,  for  the  prior  conditions  for  the  full  development  of  bu¬ 
reaucratic  government  were  not  in  existence.  In  the  absence  of  writing  or  other  mne¬ 
monic  devices,  records  could  not  be  kept  except  in  the  memories  of  men.  In  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  money  economy,  the  state  could  provide  for  its  public  officials  only  through 
grants  of  land  or  followers.  Again  there  was  usually  only  a  scanty  development  of  spe¬ 
cialized  occupations  or  technical  knowledge  which  could  permit  a  corps  of  officials  to 
entrench  themselves  through  their  acquired  proficiency.  Even  in  the  most  highly  cen¬ 
tralized  states  the  purposes  of  government  were  usually  few.  They  consisted  of  the 
maintenance  of  order  and  the  administration  of  justice,  the  waging  of  warfare,  the  per¬ 
formance  of  state  rituals,  and  the  provisioning  of  the  royal  court.  In  carrying  out  these 
purposes  the  state  needed  trusted  officials,  not  highly  trained  technicians  with  special¬ 
ized  skills.  Only  rarely  were  there  large-scale  public  services  to  be  maintained  to  en¬ 
sure  the  well-being  of  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  state.  The  larger  African 
states  did  not  emerge  to  regulate  irrigation  works,  nor  did  they  seek  to  maintain  net¬ 
works  of  roads  for  commercial  purposes.  Where  irrigation  projects  did  occur,  they 
were  not  necessarily  associated  with  the  appearance  of  a  well-developed  administrative 
structure.  The  Chagga  of  Mt.  Kilimanjaro  were  noted  for  their  elaborate  irrigation  sys¬ 
tem,  and  Dundas  (1924,  p.  262)  attributes  the  development  of  Chagga  political  organiza¬ 
tion  to  the  need  to  regulate  the  use  of  the  irrigation  furrows.  But  there  is  no  evidence 
that  this  gave  rise  to  an  elaborate  hierarchy  of  public  officials  or  that  the  Chagga  em¬ 
ployed  specialists  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the  water  furrows.  On  Mt. 
Meru,  some  forty  miles  from  Kilimanjaro,  the  Arusha  and  Masai  also  created  an  irri¬ 
gation  system,  but  they  arranged  for  the  maintenance  of  the  furrows  and  the  allocation 
of  water  without  creating  a  concomitant  administrative  structure  in  the  form  of  chiefs 
or  other  officials.  * 
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I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  political  purposes  of  the  African  state  were  usually 
limited,  and  that  it  needed  no  greater  elaboration  of  political  organization  to  perform 
its  functions  than  served  to  maintain  its  centralized  character.  Usually  the  organization 
consisted  of  a  hereditary  chief  or  king  with  a  group  of  subordinate  officials.  The  offi¬ 
cials  in  their  turn,  with  the  exception  of  ritual  experts,  were  rulers  over  men  rather 
than  manipulators  of  objects  or  conditions.  Their  offices  were  supported  by  the  alloca¬ 
tion  of  power  over  men  and  land,  and  their  role  therefore  tended  to  be  unspecialized. 

As  Ashton  has  remarked  of  the  Suto  (1952,  p.  209),  "The  duties  of  the  various  authori¬ 
ties  are  essentially  the  same  in  all  the  different  grades,  the  senior  ones  merely  having 
wider  jurisdiction  and  greater  responsibilities  than  their  juniors.  " 

Despite  this  basic  similarity,  there  were  crucial  differences  in  organization  which 
seem  to  be  related  to  the  manner  in  which  civil  officials  were  recruited.  In  some  states, 
such  as  the  kingdoms  of  southern  Africa,  recruitment  was  almost  wholly  through  heredi¬ 
tary  succession.  In  others,  such  as  the  kingdoms  of  the  Lozi  and  the  Ganda  and  in  Da¬ 
homey,  the  right  of  appointment  was  in  the  hands  of  the  king  in  council.  The  dichotomy 
is  not  clear-cut.  Everywhere  we  find  some  trace  of  appointive  office;  everywhere  a 
few  posts  were  filled  through  hereditary  succession.  But  there  was  a  difference  in  em¬ 
phasis,  and  this  had  important  repercussions  upon  the  organization  of  the  state  and  the 
role  of  its  officials.  Where  recruitment  was  by  succession,  the  resources  which  sup¬ 
ported  office  tended  to  become  amalgamated  with  the  personal  estate  of  the  holder. 

Where  appointive  office  was  the  rule,  the  distinction  between  official  rights  and  person¬ 
al  rights  was  maintained.  The  official  usually  treated  official  income  and  personal  in¬ 
come  as  one  without  regard  to  the  source  from  which  it  was  drawn,  but  he  could  not 
draw  official  resources  into  his  personal  estate.  The  rights  of  the  state  over  official  re¬ 
sources  were  thus  left  undiminished. 

Schapera  has  recently  reviewed  the  political  institutions  characteristic  of  the  various 
tribal  groups  of  southern  Africa.  He  argues  that  increased  efficiency  in  food  production 
was  associated  with  larger  and  more  heterogeneous  communities  and  with  more  com¬ 
plex  and  specialized  governments.  Then,  he  says,  "Instead  of  a  chief  who  is  the  only 
political  officer,  we  get  a  hierarchy  of  regional  authorities  subject  to  a  paramount  au¬ 
thority,  formal  advisory  councils  of  limited  membership,  regular  courts  of  law,  and  a 
separate  organization  for  warfare  and  communal  labour.  Central  and  local  rulers  are 
helped  by  a  special  staff,  whose  members  sometimes  differ  in  function.  Political  office 
is  no  longer  exclusively  hereditary,  but  may  also  be  acquired  by  formal  appointment; 
this  provides  opportunity  for  promotion  through  personal  merit  or  faithful  service, 
and  at  the  same  time  strengthens  the  chief's  control  over  his  subordinates"  (1956,  p. 
220).  Yet  I  do  not  think  Schapera  would  argue  that  the  South  African  kingdoms  showed 
any  strong  tendency  toward  bureaucratic  organization.  The  hereditary  right  to  office  was 
too  entrenched  for  this.  Appointment  was  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule,  and  where 
it  occurred  it  usually  led  to  the  creation  of  a  new  hereditary  territorial  post  with  the  in¬ 
cumbent  automatically  succeeded  by  his  son.  In  the  South  African  states  an  official  was 
lord  over  his  followers  and  tended  to  absorb  in  his  own  person  all  the  civil  functions  of 
the  state.  The  king's  rights  overrode  his,  but  the  commoner  owed  a  personal  loyalty  to 
his  lord  which  challenged  his  loyalty  to  his  king.  If  the  king  alienated  a  lord  he  alienated 
his  following  as  well,  and  a  lord  could  not  lightly  be  set  aside  to  be  replaced  by  another 
man. 

In  these  circumstances,  there  was  little  opportunity  for  the  development  of  a  cadre  of 
appointed  national  officials  directly  bound  to  the  service  of  the  state  rather  than  to  a  ter¬ 
ritorial  unit  within  it.  Instead,  national  offices  were  either  of  minimal  importance  or 
might  be  allocated  among  the  clans  or  other  units  which  made  up  the  state.  This  gave 
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the  clans  direct  links  to  the  state  structure  and  gave  them  reason  to  maintain  their  alle¬ 
giance  to  it.  It  served  as  check  upon  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  king  and  the  royal  line. 

It  provided  support  for  the  dignity  of  great  officials  without  placing  an  additional  burden 
upon  the  state,  which  had  no  residue  of  unallocated  subjects  and  could  create  new  civil 
offices  only  at  the  expense  of  entrenched  interests  and  old  loyalties.  But  each  official 
remained  linked  with  his  own  clan  or  territorial  unit.  It  was  his  membership  within  it 
rather  than  his  efficiency  in  office  which  was  crucial  to  his  hold  upon  his  position.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  offices  allocated  among  clans  with  equal  claims  to  status  could  not  easily  be 
welded  into  a  hierarchical  organization  for  administrative  purposes,  and  there  could  be 
no  opportunity  for  the  able  man  to  advance  through  the  system. 

Rulers,  whether  kings  or  subordinate  chiefs,  sought  to  remedy  the  shortcomings  of 
the  civil  organization  by  appointing  commoners  as  their  personal  assistants.  In  this  we 
may  elect  to  see  the  germs  of  a  civil  service,  and  indeed  these  men  appear  to  have  been 
designated  as  the  "great  councilors"  by  early  visitors  to  the  kingdom.  Descriptions  of 
the  kingdoms  usually  briefly  note  the  existence  of  two  or  three  great  councilors,  but  in¬ 
formation  on  their  status  is  so  unsatisfactory  that  I  think  we  are  safe  in  assuming  them 
to  have  been  the  personal  servants  of  the  king  rather  than  state  officials  comparable  to 
those  found  in  Buganda  and  in  other  kingdoms  with  a  bureaucratic  organization.  As  ser¬ 
vants  of  the  king,  they  shared  his  power,  but  their  posts  did  not  become  institutionalized 
into  independent  offices.  Furthermore  the  councilors  of  the  king  had  no  direct  control 
over  the  similar  servants  of  subordinate  chiefs.  The  hierarchy  of  authority  passed  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  king  to  his  territorial  chiefs  and  through  these  to  their  subordinates, 
but  each  authority  had  his  own  circle  of  intimates  to  assist  him  in  his  work  in  addition 
to  the  members  of  his  lineage  who  shared  by  right  in  his  office. 

The  ruler  of  a  South  African  state  thus  had  a  direct  link  to  his  subjects  only  through 
a  chain  of  hereditary  chiefs  or  through  the  officials  of  the  military  organization.  This 
last,  at  least  theoretically,  cut  across  local  loyalties.  Ail  men  of  the  kingdom  were  li¬ 
able  to  military  and  labor  service,  for  which  they  were  organized  into  regiments  re¬ 
cruited  on  the  basis  of  age -sets.  Even  here,  territorial  chiefs  wielded  some  influence, 
for  local  units  of  the  regiment  might  be  captained  by  a  member  of  the  lineage  of  their 
local  lord  under  whose  leadership  they  fought  and  worked  for  the  king.  But  regiments 
were  mobilized  at  the  royal  villages  under  the  direct  control  of  the  king  rather  than  at 
the  headquarters  of  the  territorial  chiefs.  Through  his  regiments,  the  king  controlled 
a  labor  force  for  the  building  of  his  capitals  and  the  provisioning  of  his  court.  He  had 
the  means  to  punish  rebellious  chiefs  and  to  prevent  the  fractioning  of  his  kingdom.  He 
had  the  means  to  make  war  upon  his  neighbors  to  replenish  his  herds  of  cattle  and  in¬ 
crease  his  territory.  With  cattle  he  could  reward  his  servants  and  bind  them  to  him, 
while  the  expansion  into  new  areas  gave  him  the  power  to  create  new  chieftaincies  for 
his  own  appointees.  The  king  also  had  in  his  hands  the  right  of  appointment  to  military 
office.  Here  he  need  not  be  bound  by  hereditary  loyalties,  for  the  regiments  which  were 
based  on  age -groups  became  extinct  on  the  death  of  their  members,  while  new  regi¬ 
ments  came  into  being  with  each  new  generation  of  warriors. 

It  is  therefore  in  the  military  rather  than  in  the  civil  sphere  that  one  finds  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  cadre  of  appointive  officers  raised  to  their  positions  because  of  their  prov¬ 
en  superiority,  and  it  was  through  the  military  organization  that  the  centralized  power 
of  the  state  was  maintained.  In  the  South  African  states,  military  authorities  tended  to 
absorb  many  of  the  activities  which  might  have  been  regulated  through  the  civil  struc¬ 
ture  and  thus  limited  the  power  of  the  territorial  chiefs.  But  at  the  same  time  men 
sought  power  in  the  civil  sphere.  The  successful  warrior  hoped  to  be  allotted  perma¬ 
nent  followers  and  placement  as  a  territorial  lord  with  the  right  to  transmit  his  position 
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to  his  successor.  Men  fought  both  for  personal  honor  and  for  the  right  to  form  a  new  po¬ 
litical  unit  within  the  state. 

The  South  African  states  came  into  existence  and  ran  their  course  within  the  space  of 
about  a  hundred  years.  It  is  possible  that  if  they  had  had  a  longer  time  span  for  develop¬ 
ment  the  kings  might  have  used  the  military  organization  to  reduce  the  hereditary  rights 
of  the  civil  chiefs  and  thus  have  created  a  civil  hierarchy  based  on  appointive  office.  We 
have  no  reason,  however,  to  believe  that  this  was  an  inevitable  development.  We  know 
that  it  did  not  happen  in  the  Ngoni  and  Ndebele  states,  which  broke  away  and  escaped  to 
the  north.  In  each  case  the  nucleus  of  the  new  state  was  a  small  band  of  refugees  led  by 
a  man  with  some  claim  to  hereditary  office  though  not  necessarily  over  his  followers. 
They  founded  military  kingdoms.  But  in  the  north,  as  the  kingdoms  grew  through  the  in¬ 
corporation  of  captives,  the  hereditary  principle  re-established  itself.  Among  the 
Ndebele  the  regimental  system  became  the  basis  of  the  civil  organization.  Each  regi¬ 
ment  was  established  as  a  town  and  given  a  permanent  existence.  When  the  king  estab¬ 
lished  a  new  regiment  he  drew  upon  the  youths  from  the  older  regiments  for  recruits, 
but  the  majority  of  boys  remained  associated  with  their  fathers'  town  and  regiment. 

When  the  regimental  commander  and  town  chief  died,  his  son  succeeded  to  his  office. 
Only  in  the  new  regiments  did  the  king  have  the  right  of  placing  his  own  appointee  in 
command.  Here  in  effect  the  hereditary  principle  had  captured  the  military  organization. 
Among  the  Ngoni  the  regimental  system  remained  more  akin  to  that  of  the  south,  though 
territorial  lords  established  their  right  to  summon  the  local  bands  for  their  own  ser¬ 
vice.  Nevertheless,  as  captives  were  incorporated  within  the  state  and  new  local  units 
were  formed,  each  unit  was  placed  under  a  civil  lord  who  became  in  effect  a  hereditary 
chief,  for  his  rights  passed  to  his  heir.  Appointment  to  office  was  a  common  phenome¬ 
non,  for  the  state  was  expanding  rapidly  with  the  constant  influx  of  captives,  but  the 
princ  iple  was  established  that  each  appointment  meant  the  creation  of  a  new  hereditary 
right.  There  is  only  a  vague  hint  that  either  Ngoni  or  Ndebele  developed  any  national  of¬ 
ficials  with  permanent  status. 

I  would  suggest  that  there  was  a  barrier  to  the  development  of  appointive  office  as  an 
important  element  in  the  civil  organization  of  the  South  African  states  and  of  their  off¬ 
shoots  who  established  themselves  in  central  Africa.  This  barrier  was  not  in  the 
strength  of  the  kinship  groupings  based  on  lineages  and  clan.  Clans  and  lineages  existed 
in  Buganda  and  in  Dahomey,  but  this  did  not  prevent  the  king  from  establishing  his  right 
of  appointment  to  the  majority  of  offices.  The  real  barrier  lay  in  the  attitude  toward 
land.  Though  I  have  spoken  of  territorial  chiefs  or  lords  in  the  kingdoms  of  southern 
Africa,  this  is  a  misnomer.  Land  was  not  divorced  from  people.  A  chief  might  move 
from  one  region  to  another,  but  this  did  not  affect  his  control  over  his  followers.  Shift¬ 
ing  agriculture  rather  than  permanent  cultivation  was  the  rule.  There  was  nothing  com¬ 
parable  to  an  estate  in  land  under  South  African  conditions.  When  a  man  was  allotted 
rights  over  an  area,  he  was  allotted  rights  over  those  who  lived  within  it  rather  than 
rights  in  the  land  itself.  Political  rights  and  property  rights  therefore  vested  in  the 
same  person.  Men  were  free  to  move  to  attach  themselves  to  other  lords,  and  the  pow¬ 
er  of  the  territorial  chiefs  rose  and  declined  independently  of  the  favor  of  the  central 
authority.  It  rested  ultimately  upon  the  personal  loyalty  of  the  followers  of  each  chief. 
Thus  the  territorial  chiefs  had  an  authority  other  than  that  which  stemmed  from  their 
position  as  officials  of  the  king. 

In  the  Lozi  and  Ganda  kingdoms,  and  in  Dahomey,  where  appointive  office  was  the 
rule  and  the  central  power  retained  full  control  over  its  territorial  officials,  there  was 
a  different  relationship  between  men  and  land.  Cultivation  was  on  a  semipermanent  ba¬ 
sis.  Land  was  valued  as  a  good  in  itself.  It  was  possible  for  the  king  to  reward  his  fol- 
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lowers  with  the  grant  of  landed  estates  without  at  the  same  time  transferring  to  them 
full  political  rights  over  the  occupants  of  the  land.  It  was  also  possible  for  him  to  set 
aside  estates  as  permanent  endowments  for  the  support  of  national  offices.  The  grading 
of  offices  in  the  administrative  hierarchy  could  be  maintained  over  the  years  since  it 
was  supported  by  the  allocation  of  stable  units  of  land  rather  than  the  loyalties  of  sub¬ 
jects.  Estates  could  be  scattered  throughout  the  kingdom  rather  than  concentrated  in  a 
single  area.  Thus  the  risk  of  creating  a  territorial  focus  for  the  power  of  any  great  of¬ 
ficial  based  on  a  body  of  localized  supporters  was  minimized.  Officials  remained  bound 
to  the  service  of  the  state.  They  rose  and  fell  by  the  king's  favor  and  the  judgment  of 
their  superior  officials.  In  Buganda,  according  to  Southall,  it  was  the  royal  use  of  land 
which  "assisted  the  transformation  of  a  segmentary  state  composed  of  hereditary  author¬ 
ities  with  independent  powers  into  a  unitary  state  in  which  subordinate  chiefs  were  trans¬ 
ferable  appointees  of  the  king"  (n.  d. ,  p.  262).  By  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  clan  authorities  had  lost  their  hold  on  political  power  though  their  rights  over  clan 
land  were  still  recognized  by  the  state.  The  appointed  officers  of  the  state  administered 
areas  which  contained  clan  land,  but  the  peasants  on  the  land  paid  their  dues  and  serv¬ 
ices  to  officials  of  the  state  rather  than  to  their  clan  leaders.  Clan  leaders  might  be¬ 
come  political  figures,  but  they  did  this  only  by  taking  appointive  office  in  the  national 
system.  Estates  which  formed  the  endowment  of  political  office  were  also  subject  to  the 
rule  of  officials  other  than  those  who  held  the  usufruct  of  the  land  except  on  the  borders 
of  the  kingdom.  Thus,  "when  King  Suna  organized  the  army  into  a  system  of  fighting 
bands  or  regiments  .  .  .  each  captain  of  a  band  was  granted  a  number  of  villages  con¬ 
trolled  directly  by  him  or  his  assistants  where  his  men,  usually  young  men,  were 
settled.  Some  of  these  captains  were  granted  small  estates  near  and  around  the  palaces 
where  they  could  be  called  at  anytime.  Others  were  appointed  to  wide  areas  on  the 
fringes  of  the  Kingdom  where  they  had  the  responsibility  for  warding  off  small  attacks 
by  the  neighbouring  tribes;  and  where  they  had  full  responsibility  for  the  government  of 
the  areas  which  were  not  fully  absorbed  into  the  Kingdom.  In  either  case  the  estates 
were  granted  directly  by  the  King  to  whom  the  captains  were  personally  accountable  for 
the  collection  and  the  rendering  of  the  tribute  from  the  land.  These  captains  were  in  oth¬ 
er  political  matters  subject  to  the  control  of  the  county  chiefs  or  the  Prime  Minister 
and  were  eligible  for  all  political  offices"  (Mukwaya,  n.  d.  ,  pp.  11-12). 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Lozi  kingdom  passed  through  a  stage  in  which  clans  or 
lineages  were  associated  with  political  power.  In  the  first  descriptions  of  European  vis¬ 
itors  it  appears  as  a  centralized  state  in  which  all  offices  except  the  kingly  one  were 
based  on  appointment,  though  a  few  offices  were  reserved  to  persons  of  the  royal  line. 

Yet  perhaps  even  more  clearly  than  in  Buganda  we  can  see  how  the  existence  of  landed 
estates  maintained  the  power  of  the  central  government.  The  administrative  system  was 
based  on  a  hierarchy  of  official  titles.  With  each  title  were  associated  endowments  of 
estates  which  might  lie  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  There  were  also  commoner  vil¬ 
lages  with  associated  land  rights  which  were  politically  linked  to  the  titles  for  adminis¬ 
trative  purposes  though  they  were  not  a  part  of  the  official  estate  of  the  incumbent  of  the 
title.  Inhabitants  of  an  official  estate  might  be  under  the  political  jurisdiction  of  a  title 
other  than  that  which  held  its  endowment.  In  addition  to  the  hierarchy  of  administrative 
officers  there  was  a  further  group  of  state  servants.  These  were  the  stewards  through 
whom  tribute  was  collected  for  the  upkeep  of  the  royal  court.  Villages  which  were  asso¬ 
ciated  through  one  administrative  title  might  be  attached  to  different  stewards  and  pre¬ 
sent  their  tribute  at  different  storehouses  in  the  capital.  The  state  thus  dealt  with  its 
subjects  through  specialized  officials  who  were  a  check  upon  one  another's  powers. 

In  Barotseland  and  in  Buganda,  access  to  office,  and  thus  to  wealth  and  power,  came 
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only  through  appointment.  Officials  were  career  men  who  hoped  to  rise  through  a  series 
offices  by  demonstrating  their  abilities  to  their  superiors  and  by  gaining  the  favor  of 
the  king.  Each  promotion  meant  a  change  in  title,  a  surrendering  of  old  estates,  and  an 
entrance  into  estates  associated  with  the  new  post.  It  might  well  mean  a  transfer  from 
one  portion  of  the  kingdom  to  another,  though  many  official  duties  involved  constant  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  capital  itself.  No  ambitious  man  expected  to  remain  associated  with  the 
same  body  of  followers  throughout  his  life.  Commoners  in  turn  respected  their  lords  as 
royal  representatives  rather  than  as  traditional  leaders,  and  they  gave  the  same  alle¬ 
giance  to  the  new  appointee  as  they  had  to  the  man  he  replaced.  Men  sought  to  advance 
their  children  not  by  building  up  a  hereditary  estate  but  by  placing  them  in  the  court  of 
the  king  or  in  the  household  of  one  of  the  great  officials  where  they  might  begin  to  win 
advancement  for  themselves.  The  sons  of  high  officials  and  the  sons  of  commoner s  were 
at  least  theoretically  equal  when  it  came  to  competing  for  office,  and  either  one  might 
become  prime  minister  of  the  land. 

Stanley  (1878,  pp.  386-92)  has  given  us  a  thumbnail  sketch  of  the  career  of  Magassa, 
the  Katikiro  of  Buganda,  in  his  day.  Magassa  was  the  son  of  a  subchief,  but  even  at  the 
height  of  his  power  as  prime  minister  his  king  could  remind  him  that  he  was  but  a  peas¬ 
ant  who  owed  his  rise  to  the  royal  favor  and  could  fall  again  if  he  failed  to  retain  it.  As 
a  boy  he  served  as  a  page  at  the  royal  court  and  then  was  made  a  personal  attendant  up¬ 
on  the  king.  From  this  he  was  promoted  as  an  officer  in  the  king's  bodyguard.  Distinc¬ 
tion  in  several  campaigns  won  him  further  promotion  and  the  gift  of  slaves,  cattle,  and 
land.  Eventually  he  was  made  a  junior  chief.  Further  promotion  could  come  only  when 
one  of  the  offices  of  the  senior  chiefs  fell  vacant,  but  court  intrigues  led  to  the  disgrace 
of  one  of  the  great  officials.  It  was  Magassa  who  received  the  king's  order  to  seize  his 
lands  and  his  people  and  to  assume  his  title.  Eventually,  on  the  disgrace  of  the  old  Kati¬ 
kiro,  Magassa  was  elevated  to  this  post  and  received  at  the  same  time  the  official  es¬ 
tates  which  went  with  the  title.  So  long  as  he  occupied  the  position  he  wielded  the  offi¬ 
cial  powers  of  his  office,  which  passed  intact  to  his  successor. 

Despite  the  power  of  the  king  over  appointments,  there  was  a  check  upon  his  despot¬ 
ism  in  the  fact  that  he  was  unable  to  modify  the  great  offices  of  state  which  were  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  the  administrative  structure.  The  incumbents  were  independent  of  his 
bounty  since  they  had  control  over  the  revenues  of  the  estates  attached  to  their  office.  If 
they  displeased  him,  his  only  recourse  was  to  replace  them  with  other  men.  Though 
they  were  national  officers,  their  power  was  thus  given  a  basis  independent  of  that  of 
the  king's  personal  authority.  If  the  king  was  weak,  the  Katikiro  of  Buganda  and  the 
Ngambela  of  Barots eland  could  dominate  their  respective  states  with  the  assistance  of 
their  fellow  officials,  but  the  centralized  structure  of  the  state  was  not  necessarily 
weakened  thereby.  In  Southern  Africa  a  weak  king  meant  weak  national  officials,  for 
they  reflected  only  thfe  king's  own  power.  The  Katikiro  and  the  Ngambela  were  chiefs  by 
right  of  office,  but  they  were  powerful  chiefs.  They  stood  at  the  apex  of  a  bureaucratic 
organization  through  which  alone  the  state  could  be  administered.  If  they  were  replaced, 
it  could  be  only  with  others  who  had  risen  through  the  organization.  The  high  officials 
formed  the  king's  council,  and  he  ruled  with  their  consent.  Even  his  right  of  appoint¬ 
ment  was  subject  to  their  advice.  The  power  of  the  bureaucratic  organization  was  en¬ 
trenched  within  the  system  though  individual  officers  might  have  little  personal  security 
if  they  lost  the  royal  favor  and  at  the  same  time  antagonized  their  fellows. 

With  the  high  degree  of  centralization  the  military  organization  of  the  state  took  a  dif¬ 
ferent  form  than  it  did  in  Southern  Africa.  There  the  king  maintained  a  centralized  mili¬ 
tary  organization  apart  from  the  civil  structure  of  the  state.  Civil  power  was  exercised 
through  the  hereditary  territorial  lords;  military  power  was  based  on  the  regimental 
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system  which  only  the  king  could  control.  In  Buganda  and  in  Barotseland  civil  and  mili¬ 
tary  organization  tended  to  be  one.  Military  power  in  the  hands  of  an  influential  subject 
was  not  seen  as  a  danger  to  the  state.  Civil  officials  administered  justice,  raised  levies 
for  labor,  and  led  the  army  when  the  king  sent  out  his  war  bands.  Success  in  warfare  no 
less  than  polish  as  a  courtier  and  wisdom  in  giving  judgment  served  to  win  advancement 
through  the  system.  The  Southern  African  kingdoms  impressed  observers  as  military 
organizations;  the  no  less  warlike  Ganda  kingdom  impressed  observers  with  the  com¬ 
plexities  of  its  court  life  and  the  power  of  its  officials. 

In  Buganda  and  in  Barotseland,  therefore,  we  find  permanent  land  holdings  associated 
with  governments  based  on  appointive  offices,  the  emergence  of  great  national  officials, 
and  the  domination  of  the  civil  administration  over  military  affairs.  In  Dahomey,  where 
a  money  economy  based  on  cowry  shells  had  appeared,  where  mnemonic  counters  for 
the  keeping  of  records  had  developed,  where  trade  and  specialized  crafts  were  devel¬ 
oped  to  a  high  degree,  we  find  an  even  closer  approximation  to  the  bureaucratic  norm. 
Here  the  appointive  officials  were  divided  into  specialized  categories,  and  their  work 
was  often  of  such  a  nature  that  it  required  careful  training  to  fit  them  for  the  post.  The 
keeper  of  the  census  records,  for  example,  could  hardly  have  been  promoted  from 
some  other  branch  of  government.  In  Dahomey,  therefore,  the  state  organization  must 
have  included  incipient  bureaus  with  specialized  personnel.  But  Dahomey  developed  its 
organization  and  expanded  into  a  state  as  an  agent  in  the  slave  trade,  in  close  contact 
with  Europeans  and  with  some  knowledge  of  their  organization. 

In  Barotseland  and  in  Buganda  we  find  the  beginnings  of  bureaucratic  government 
which  developed  prior  to  European  contact.  Centralized  states  incorporated  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  appointment  to  office,  but  in  the  general  simplicity  of  the  government  purposes 
there  was  little  chance  for  specialized  offices  to  arise.  The  public  organization  was  not 
differentiated  into  separate  bureaus,  and  the  power  of  officials  was  held  in  check  by  the 
fact  that  they  could  be  replaced  one  by  the  other. 

NOTE 

1.  Personal  communication  from  Philip  Gulliver,  Government  Anthropologist,  Tan¬ 
ganyika. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  CHINESE  BUREAUCRACY 


John  C.  Pelzel 

THE  MOST  striking  characteristic  of  the  traditional  Chinese  bureaucracy,  i.e.,  the  ra¬ 
tionality  of  at  least  its  ideal  mode,  is  well  known.  1  Though  I  shall  discuss  this,  I  am  as 
interested  here  in  the  logically  prior  problem  of  the  ends  served  by  the  bureaucratic  in¬ 
strument.  Pursued  thoroughly,  however,  this  question  leads  very  far.  The  present  pa¬ 
per  therefore  limits  discussion  to  two  introductory  considerations. 

The  bureaucracy  was  looked  upon  as,  above  all,  Confucian  in  its  auspices.  But  how 
did  its  principles  fit,  in  fact,  basic  principles  of  Confucian  thought?  The  second  ques¬ 
tion  has  to  do  with  the  matter  of  power.  Of  what  powers  did  the  bureaucracy  dispose? 
This  question  can  be  explored  only  upon  the  basis  of  a  study  of  the  administrative  proc¬ 
ess,  which  has  not  yet  been  well  undertaken.  In  fact,  discussions  of  power  in  China  gen¬ 
erally  revolve  around  the  degree  of  dominance  of  the  throne,  or  of  a  leading  social 
class,  ^  rather  than  more  broadly  around  the  relative  powers  of  the  several  organs  of 
government.  In  dealing  with  the  question,  therefore,  this  paper  is  also  limited  primari¬ 
ly  to  some  notes  on  the  imperial  power. 

The  structure  of  legal  power  in  China  comprised  the  centralized  state,  consisting  of 
emperor  and  bureaucracy,  and  the  organs  of  local  government.  The  authority  for  the 
whole  structure  was  normally  seen  to  be  located  in  the  approved  writings  of  the  Confu¬ 
cian  philosopher -politicians,  but  to  accept  this  view  leads  to  a  number  of  puzzles.  How, 
for  example,  could  the  authors  of  a  humanitarian  ethic  have  also  devised  a  despotic  rul¬ 
er?  In  fact,  the  several  parts  of  the  structure  make  more  sense  if  they  are  seen  to  have 
come  from  distinct  sources,  with  much  of  the  history  of  government  having  been  one  of 
continuing  redefinitions,  and  of  adjustments  among  them. 

Confucianism  had  originally  been  designed  to  reform  a  decaying  feudal  order.  ^  Feu¬ 
dal  powers  were  already  established  by  custom;  they  derived  from  metaphysical  entities 
and  were  naturally  checked  by  the  countervailing  powers  of  feudatories  and  peers. 

There  was  no  excuse  for  thinkers  favorable  to  this  order,  as  the  first  Confucianists 
were,  to  erect  an  explicit  theory  of  power,  and  they  did  not  do  so.  On  the  other  hand, 
customary  political  responsibilities --and  especially  those  of  rulers --were  seen  to  be 
breaking  down,  and  it  was  to  the  building  of  a  newly  explicit  theory  of  responsibility 
that  the  philosophers  addressed  themselves. 

The  Confucian  vision  was  of  a  universal  society  in  harmony  with  the  metaphysical  or¬ 
der.  The  harmony  was  not  automatic  or  outside  human  control;  it  was  the  duty  of  men, 
and  the  function  specifically  of  rulers,  to  attain  and  preserve  it.  Since  the  thinkers  neg¬ 
lected,  however,  to  state  the  requirements  of  the  metaphysical  order,  and  fostered 
their  own  probably  subcultural  rationalism  in  assigning  only  a  moderate  efficacy  to  sac¬ 
rifices,  standards  for  behavior  had  to  be  sought  for  in  society.  Confucianism  found  them 
in  the  practices  of  a  golden  society  of  the  past,  when  man  and  nature  had  been  in  harmo¬ 
ny.  This  did  not  impose  unattainable  standards,  for  what  corrupts,  it  was  said,  is  not  a 
positive  and  permanent  force  of  evil,  but  only  something  akin  to  human  carelessness, 
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eradicable  through  disciplined  effort  as  in  our  modern  conception  perhaps  inefficiency 
is  eradicable. 

The  philosophers  were  certainly  bent  on  maintaining  what  we  might  call  a  total  tradi¬ 
tional  ideal  culture.  Their  many  comments  and  acts  against  shamanism  and  Buddhism, 
against  rising  commercial  classes,  or  in  favor  of  self-sufficient,  owner -operated  agri¬ 
culture,  etc.  ,  demonstrate  this.  Yet,  though  they  were  the  champions  of  the  total  cul¬ 
ture  when  the  occasion  demanded,  their  explicit  concern  was  with  the  obligations  that 
people  owe  one  another  in  human  relations.  The  crucial  element  of  culture  was  coopera¬ 
tion. 

It  may  prove  useful  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  norms  of  cooperation  and  the 
modes  of  attaining  it  they  counseled.  The  norms  were  presented  as  moral  absolutes 
like  righteousness,  propriety,  human  -heartednes  s,  etc.,  to  be  pur  sued  with  total  devo - 
tion.  But  the  philosophers  talked  about  them  holistically,  discursively,  and  through 
homely  examples,  not  analytically,  legalistically ,  or  so  as  to  invest  them  with  rigid 
concrete  ranges  of  meaning.  And  they  were  to  a  degree  deliberate  imprecisions,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  prescribed  method  of  attaining  to  them  and,  through  them,  to  cooperation. 

Cooperation  came  from  men's  individually  wishing  to  be  in  harmony  with  one  another. 
It  could  not  come  through  the  external  application  of  rules  or  coercion,  but  only  through 
the  individual  internalization  of  norms.  It  could  not  come  through  the  organization  of 
men  into  large-scale  role  machines,  but  only  through  the  willful  adjustment  of  individu¬ 
als  to  one  another  as  dyads --the  minister  to  his  sovereign,  the  friend  to  his  friend.  A 
man  was  teachable,  and  learned  through  a  process  of  making  successive  approximations 
to  the  complete  internalization  of  norms.  Since  there  was  no  positive  evil  into  which  an 
individual  might  fall  during  his  growth,  the  theory  was  willing  to  put  up  with  a  great 
deal  of  behavior  to  some  degree  deviant  from  the  ultimate  standards.  Cooperation  was 
realized  as  norms  were  defined  afresh  in  each  concrete  situation  and  through  the  con¬ 
currence  of  both  parties.  Compromise  was  the  usual  and  acceptable  solution  to  most 
conflicts.  Deviation  and  compromise,  if  only  they  were  on  the  path  to  virtue,  were  by 
definition  integral  to  the  process.  It  was  a  philosophy,  then,  of  morally  perfectible  in¬ 
dividuals,  of  social  becoming. 

In  this  context,  the  function  of  rulers  was  to  become  more  nearly  ethically  superior 
men.  Having  done  so,  they  were  to  exhort  and  show  themselves  as  examples  to  the  less 
well -trained,  persuading  and  modeling  them  to  better  and  better  conscience.  As  any  uni¬ 
versal  but  concrete  statement  of  good  was  an  offense  against  the  ideal  mode  of  moral 
growth,  so  laws  were  inferior  to  the  judgment  of  virtuous  men,  and  coercion  played  no 
legitimate  role  in  government.  Only  when  men  had  been  proven  incapable  of  moral 
growth  was  law  - -appropriately  conceived  of  as  punishment --allowed.  As  the  chief  of 
state  guided  the  people,  so  virtuous  politicians  like  Confucius  himself  were  in  turn  mor¬ 
al  preceptors  to  him. 

Since,  at  the  time  the  theory  was  designed,  the  authority  of  the  hereditary  feudal  rul¬ 
ers  stood  derived  from  the  metaphysical,  men  clearly  could  not  be  authorized  to  bring 
institutionalized  force  to  bear  against  them,  even  for  apparently  sharp  failures  in  the 
performance  of  their  responsibilities.  The  best  that  the  Confucians  could  do  was  to  re¬ 
ly  on  the  ruler's  self -control --attained  through  conscience,  heeding  remonstrance  and 
public  opinion,  fear  of  portents4  and  revolt,  concern  for  his  reputation  before  posterity, 
etc.  --and  to  give  Heaven,  from  whom  his  authority  came,  the  duty  of  deciding  whether 
or  not  he  was  sufficiently  perfectible.  Thus,  Confucianism  could  not  provide  its  own 
theory  of  power,  and  could  not  link  its  theory  of  responsibility  in  a  humanly  enforceable 
way  to  what  was  then  or  became  later  the  traditional  view  of  power. 

Nevertheless,  the  philosophy  was  applied  with  a  universalistic  consistency.  The  ruler 
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was  not  to  assume  evil  in  men,  was  to  persuade  and  be  an  example  to  them,  and  was  to 
allow  them  enough  latitude  so  that  their  responsible  performance  was  eventually  to  come 
as  a  product  of  their  own  growth.  The  ruler  was  permitted  the  same  courtesies.  Heaven 
merely  enthroned  or  dethroned  the  ruler,  and  in  between  these  limits  gave  him  a  wide 
latitude  of  grace  in  which  to  improve  himself.  Ideally,  the  sole  concern  of  his  Confucian 
mentors  was  to  take  advantage  of  this  grace  to  try  and  perfect  him.  True  Confucians 
never  minimized  his  errors,  nor  should  we.  Within  wide  limits,  however,  the  ruler's 
abuses  are  to  be  considered  natural  in  the  Confucian  view  of  the  process  of  attaining 
virtue.  Even  in  their  extremity  the  literati  never  seriously  proposed  limiting  the  imper¬ 
ial  power  by  precise  or  external  regulation,  or  by  any  theory  of  plural  power.  The  fail¬ 
ure  of  institutionalized  countervailing  power  groups  to  develop  has  been  interpreted  as 
due  to  negative  potentialities  for  nonstate  economic  groups,  or  to  the  positive  weight  of 
imperial  despotism.  No  doubt  both  explanations  are  true,  but  from  the  Confucian  point 
of  view  they  are  not  pertinent.  Countervailing  power  premises  individuation  or  a  sense 
of  evil,  and  its  failure  in  China  is  consistent  with  the  dominant  native  thought. 

After  feudalism  fell  to  the  centralized  monarchy,  the  problem  of  control  of  the  ruler's 
power  was  greatly  magnified.  Normal  feudal  controls  lapsed.  For  much  of  the  next  two 
thousand  years  part  of  all  of  China  was  ruled  by  barbarian  emperors  to  some  degree 
subject  to  non -Chinese  exploitative  interests  or  inadequately  socialized  to  the  Confucian 
ways.  The  emperor  inherited  the  feudal  chief's  metaphysical  legitimization,  now  ironi¬ 
cally  built  into  Confucianism.  And  the  incumbency  of  the  throne  did  depend  in  final  anal¬ 
ysis  upon  the  unchecked  and  unilateral  force  of  the  imperial  arms,  justified  in  theory 
by  the  mandate  of  Heaven.  This  was  enough  to  habituate  many  an  emperor  to  dispose  of 
force  in  even  routine  administration  irresponsibly. 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  often  excessively  arbitrary  use  of  his  power,  the  emperor  was  un¬ 
able  usually,  except  in  connection  with  the  achievement  of  his  throne,  to  maintain  a  mo¬ 
nopoly  of  power.  For  one  thing,  during  its  first  eight  hundred  years,  the  formally  cen¬ 
tralized  state  had  to  compromise  with  refeudalization  tendencies.  But,  much  more  im¬ 
portant,  certain  systematic  compromises  developed  in  the  relations  between  the  emper¬ 
or  and  the  peopie--or  perhaps  its  leading  edge,  the  gentry.  Most  of  these  compromises 
remained  unwritten  in  the  Confucian  charter  or  any  fundamental  law,  but  they  in  fact 
added  up  to  a  number  of  customary  institutions  which  acted  as  a  buffer  against  the  pow¬ 
er  of  the  throne. 

For  one  thing,  the  virtual  autonomy  of  local  government,  in  the  hands  of  village  lead¬ 
ers,  became  customary.  The  central  government  thereafter  reached  down  only  to  the 
district  level,  which  might  comprise  hundreds  of  villages,  and  at  the  village  level  it 
handled  only  matters  defined  to  be  of  central  government  concern.  Concurrently,  a  se¬ 
vere  customary  limitation  was  put  upon  the  authorized  functions  of  the  central  govern¬ 
ment.  The  state  controlled  large-scale  waterworks;  major  transport  facilities  and 
trade;  such  industrial  production  as  salt,  iron,  alchohol,  and  mining;  public  building  in 
the  larger  administrative  cities;  treasonous  or  culturally  heinous  crimes;  etc.  But  the 
bulk  of  waterworks,  roads,  and  public  buildings,  those  of  local  scale,  were  left  to  the 
individual  farm  family,  the  clan,  and  the  community.  Most  industry  and  trade  were  pri¬ 
vate  and  unregulated.  The  great  majority  of  both  criminal  and  civil  proceedings  were 
legally  handled  by  kin  and  local  groups.  Most  farm  land  was  owned  privately,  by  small 
owner -users  who  could  freely  dispose  of  it.  The  state  controlled  the  education,  and 
even  the  ideology,  that  could  become  the  basis  for  a  man's  acquiring  intellectual  pres¬ 
tige  or  a  job  with  the  government,  but  it  did  not  try  to  educate  or  propagandize  the 
masses.  It  of  course  regulated  the  central  government  apparatus  itself,  but  the  official 
enjoyed  a  considerable  personal  freedom,  and  other  social  groupings  were  almost  com- 
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pletely  autonomous.  The  emperor  controlled  facilities  for  national  defense  and  for  put¬ 
ting  down  rebellions,  but  there  was  no  police  force  at  the  village  level.  I  reserve  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  role  of  state  functions  in  originating  the  emperor's  power,  but  both  terri¬ 
torially  and  functionally  there  were  broad  areas  customarily  free  of  it. 

We  are  accustomed  to  think  of  the  bureaucracy  as  the  most  striking  feature  of  Chinese 
government.  It  had  its  origins  historically  in  the  ministers  of  the  feudal  chiefs  of  state 
and  the  first  emperors,  and  they  were  usually  the  ruler's  partisans  or  servants.  But 
Confucianism  had  from  its  beginning  tried  to  capture  these  posts  and  redefine  them  as 
moral  preceptors  to  the  ruler.  There  were  thus  two  conceptions  of  the  role  of  the  offi¬ 
cial  abroad,  corresponding  in  part  to  the  imperial  and  the  public  interest.  During  the 
first  eight  hundred  years  of  the  empire,  when  the  families  of  local  magnates  adminis¬ 
tered  much  of  the  country  autonomously  and  the  central  government  was  small  and  weak, 
the  bureaucracy's  role  as  the  emperor's  personal  henchmen  was  almost  certainly  in  the 
ascendancy.  Though  the  hold  of  the  Confucian  ethic  gradually  strengthened,  most  offi¬ 
cials  remained  appointees  of  the  throne  or  were  selected  for  merits  imputed  in  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  powerful  men.  The  chief  ministers  were  usually  in  charge  of  govern¬ 
ment  directly,  but  they  were  clearly  the  emperor's  creatures  and  were  often  appointed 
from  among  his  maternal  kinsmen  and  otherwise  friendless  eunuchs.  There  was  a  sav¬ 
ing  grace  to  the  bureaucracy  of  this  period,  however.  Though  the  organ  of  the  emper¬ 
or's  power,  it  was  still  poorly  constructed  and  could  hardly  have  performed  the  emper¬ 
or's  un-Confucian  purposes  with  maximum  efficiency. 

After  about  A.D.  600,  however,  government  rapidly  took  on  the  form  we  associate 
with  classical  China.  Feudalism  was  dead,  and  the  central  government  could  for  the 
most  part  administer  whatever  might  constitute  the  entire  state  territory  through  the 
bureaucracy.  Officialdom  increased  greatly  in  size.  Italso  became  the  top  goal  of  so¬ 
cial  mobility  among  the  people,  thus  linking  government  and  the  popular  class  system. 
Increasingly  the  emperor  acted  as  chief  executive  and  thus  assumed  direct  control  of 
the  bureaucracy.  The  latter  did  not,  however,  fundamentally  depend  upon  his  leadership 
for  its  effective  operation.  Even  under  weak  or  disinterested  emperors  it  continued  to 
function  as  it  had  under  the  strong  and  able,  even  if  with  reduced  efficiency  or  to  more 
private  interests.  It  was  now  the  established  government. 

Moreover,  by  this  time  Confucianism  had  been  accepted  as  both  the  main  theory  of 
cultural  values  and  the  sole  charter  of  government.  It  created  a  public  opinion.  It 
trained  a  national  upper  class,  tied  to  the  people  but  also  serving  as  the  officials.  We 
can  only  assume  likewise  that  it  at  least  in  part  converted  the  emperor  himself.  It  is 
true  that  reasons  of  state  usually  took  precedence  over  Confucian  considerations  in  any 
conflict;  arbitrary  executions  of  people  or  of  officials,  by  or  in  the  name  of  the  emper¬ 
or,  remained  common  enough;  the  despot's  henchmen,  eunuchs,  etc.  at  times  captured 
or  nullified  the  bureaucracy.  Nevertheless,  on  the  whole,  the  bureaucracy  seems  to 
have  represented  a  condominium  of  Confucian  and  personal  imperial  interest.  It  was  a 
function  of  certain  powerful  officials  to  remonstrate  with  the  emperor,  and  for  long  per¬ 
iods  they  did  so  with  vigor  and  without  losing  their  heads  for  their  pains.  More  system¬ 
atically,  Confucian  standards  were  institutionalized  into  the  bureaucracy  in  numerous 
ways.  As  one  example  we  may  note  the  degree  to  which  the  organization  was  now  as¬ 
signed  functions  consistent  with  the  reigning  philosophy.  It  was  responsible  for  numer¬ 
ous  public  rituals,  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  and  not  alone  as  testimonials  to  the  em¬ 
peror.  It  had  to  take  the  lead  in  the  promotion  of  culturally  worthwhile  activities  and 
symbols --schools  and  academies,  literary  and  classics  competitions,  honors  to  such 
local  exemplars  as  filial  sons,  etc.  Officials  were  strictly  accountable  for  seeing  that 
legal  justice  was  preserved  in  their  territories.  Land  surveys,  keeping  deeds,  and  ad- 
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ministration  of  private  proprietary  rights  was  a  service  aimed,  among  other  things,  at 
protecting  the  small  farmer's  economic  interests.  And  relief  and  welfare  were  constant 
duties,  carried  out  through  such  measures  as  relief  stores,  doles  and  tax  reductions 
for  times  of  hardship,  and  asylums  for  orphans,  widows,  and  the  individually  unfortu¬ 
nate. 

When  we  turn  to  analyze  the  bureaucracy  as  an  instrumental  organization,  we  are  of 

course  struck  with  its  rational  characteristics,  as  Weber  has  defined  them.  ^  These  can 
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perhaps  be  summarized  as  follows. 

The  government  took  the  form  of  a  standardized  and  relatively  permanent  table  of  or¬ 
ganization  cast  in  functional  terms.  Offices  were  divided  into  an  imperial  household  and 
a  public  administration,  the  latter  further  separated  into  a  central  and  provincial  organ¬ 
ization.  The  central  administration  was  portioned  among  a  manageably  small  number  of 
departments,  each  with  specific  and  well-defined  functions,  and  similar  functions  were 
attended  to  by  specialized  offices  under  the  several  provincial  organizations. 

Second,  there  was  a  routine  chain  of  command  tied  to  formal  office.  At  the  top, 
whether  the  emperor  took  an  active  part  in  government  or  not,  control  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  central  departments,  often  it  appears  with  collegiate  rule.  Below 
them,  hierarchical  control  was  strict. 

Third,  normal  operations  were  governed  by  established  operating  procedures.  These 
were  not  of  course  available  to  the  limit  of  the  official's  authority  to  act,  and  particular¬ 
ly  for  the  provincial  officials  at  the  lowest  levels.  Moreover,  for  some  activities  estab¬ 
lished  operating  procedures  were  more  elaborate,  more  unchanging,  or  more  strictly 
enforced  than  for  others.  But  disciplined  routine  made  up  the  bulk  of  the  official's  work 
at  all  levels. 

In  the  fourth  place,  administrative  discipline,  already  provided  for  in  the  normal  situ¬ 
ation  by  the  above  measures,  was  pursued  by  special  procedures.  As  the  great  irration¬ 
al  factor  in  government  as  a  whole  was  the  emperor,  so  the  main  factors  destructive  of 
bureaucratic  responsibility  were  seen  to  be  family  and  clique  loyalty.  True  to  the  Con- 
fucian  standards  of  compromise,  government  never  even  tried  to  dictate  the  ideal  issue 
of  a  conflict  between  loyalties  to  state  and  to  family.  But  it  did  take  special  measures 
to  try  and  guard  against  nonstate  loyalties  disrupting  bureaucratic  discipline.  Officials 
might  never  be  posted  to  their  home  areas  and  were  frequently  rotated  to  prevent  local 
attachments.  Family  and  clique  attachments  were  vigorously  investigated  in  recruit¬ 
ment,  appointment,  and  promotion,  and  were  ideally  grounds  for  refusal  of  the  change, 
though  they  did  not  entirely  prevent  long  runs  of  official  posts  in  the  same  families.  Be¬ 
yond  these  measures,  every  official  had  the  right  and  duty  to  impeach  any  other  officer. 
A  man  was  also  often  promoted  in  part  through  what  Kracke  has  called  "controlled  spon¬ 
sorship,  "  whereby  a  senior  official  recommended  a  junior  but  must  thereafter  assume 
legal  responsibility  for  both  his  quality  as  an  official  and  his  performance.  Finally,  a 
special  corps  of  censors,  of  great  prestige  and  power,  were  detailed  to  ferret  out  and 
prosecute  official  misconduct  and  were  responsible  for  any  failure  to  do  so. 

In  the  fifth  place,  and  so  well  known  as  to  require  little  elaboration,  personnel  admin¬ 
istration  was  highly  rationalized.  It  was,  of  course,  aimed  at  recruiting,  appointing, 
and  promoting  officials  upon  the  basis  of  universalis  tic  standards  of  merit,  and  so  as 
to  maintain  their  motivation.  Recruitment  was  by  competitive  written  examinations.  Ap¬ 
pointment  and  promotion  came  through  other  examinations,  regular  merit  ratings  by  su¬ 
periors,  and  controlled  sponsorship.  Responsibilities  and  salaries,  largely  paid  in 
cash,  were  given  in  proportion  to  official  rank.  These  procedures  were  strict  in  theory 
and  often,  too,  in  practice.  They  were  applied,  moreover,  to  an  increasing  proportion 
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of  posts,  including  high  posts,  until  under  the  last  few  dynasties  they  covered  almost  all 
offices  and  officials. 

In  other  words,  in  internal  structure  the  bureaucracy  came  close  to  the  pure  form  as 
defined  by  Weber.  Nevertheless,  its  over-all  efficiency  was  of  course  reduced,  both  by 
factors  inconsistent  with  rational  principles  and  by  fatally  overlogical  extensions  of 
these  principles. 

The  structure  of  society  outside  the  bureaucracy  did  not  support  such  rationality.  The 
emperor  remained  an  irreducible  arbitrary  element,  affecting  officials,  if  not  by  mak¬ 
ing  them  his  partisans,  they  by  inducing  in  them  what  Balazs  calls  a  "horror  of  respon¬ 
sibility.  "  Equally  disruptive,  perhaps,  was  family,  which  remained  the  main  locus  of 
loyalty  in  society  and  could  be  excluded  from  the  bureaucracy  only  by  an  excessively 
severe  discipline.  When  this  discipline  was  relaxed  or  could  be  circumvented,  corrup¬ 
tion  threatened  to  wreck  the  organization. 

The  Confucian  ideology  itself  was  poorly  suited  to  a  rational  organization  and  took  its 
toll.  By  denying  progressive  cultural  change,  it  made  it  impossible  for  officialdom  to 
innovate,  especially  to  adjust  to  economic  change.  It  could  thus  neither  foresee  nor 
forestall  the  cyclic  degeneration  of  the  economy  which  repeatedly  wrecked  governments. 
Confucianism  also  weakened  rationality  within  the  bureaucracy  by  precluding  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  specialists.  The  official  could  have  only  one  function,  to  govern  men.  It  is 
true  that  there  were  many  specialized  posts  in  the  middle  ranks,  and  of  course  many 
specialized  decisions  taken.  But  the  official  began  his  career  in  the  jack-of -all -trade s 
posts  at  the  lowest  provincial  levels,  was  rotated  through  numerous  specialized  posts 
on  his  way  up,  and,  if  he  was  successful,  ended  again  in  the  diffuse  posts  at  the  top  of 
the  organization.  In  this  extremely  important  characteristic,  then,  even  the  internal  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  bureaucracy  did  not  conform  to  Weber's  criteria  for  purity. 

What  is  often  overlooked,  however,  is  that  rationality  can  be  carried  so  far  as  to  de¬ 
feat  the  ends  of  efficiency,  and  some  of  the  most  serious  failures  of  the  Chinese  were 
from  this  source.  I  shall  give  only  one  example.  In  the  early  days  of  the  merit  system, 
examinations  required  free  answers  to  complex  and  meaningful  questions.  Recruitment 
and  promotion,  moreover,  were  strongly  affected  by  the  judgment  of  experienced  offi¬ 
cials.  As  time  passed,  however,  in  order  to  reduce  the  subjective  element,  examina¬ 
tions  were  given  a  rigidly  standardized  form  and  a  memorization  content,  and  promotion 
came  to  be  judged  almost  entirely  by  such  objective  but  often  picayune  criteria  as  sen¬ 
iority,  examination  grade,  and  the  absence  of  offenses  on  one's  record.  The  tests  and 
demonstrations  of  merit  became  on  the  whole  a  travesty  on  the  Confucian  conception  of 
ability  and  left  the  bureaucracy  staffed  with  mediocrities  repeatedly  incapable  of  hand¬ 
ling  true  crisis  situations. 

Yet,  whether  overstandardized  or  only  moderately  standardized,  the  very  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  bureaucracy  which  have  so  often  been  admired  for  their  approach  to  the  ra¬ 
tionalism  of  the  modern  West  were  the  antitheses  of  much  of  the  core  of  Confucian 
thought.  The  hierarchy's  severe  discipline  implies,  or  can  be  expected  to  create  an  im¬ 
plication  of,  tangible  evil,  so  foreign  to  the  sages.  The  internalization  of  norms  as  the 
road  to  becoming  a  social  man  was  replaced  among  the  bureaucratic  rulers  themselves 
by  external  regulations.  The  Confucian  society  of  willful  individuals  relating  as  dyads 
became  a  mechanism  of  officer  roles.  The  superior  man,  trusting  to  his  judgment  of 
the  case,  was  transformed  into  the  pettifogger.  Guidance  through  persuasion,  example, 
and  compromise  gave  way  in  the  machine  to  routine  and  hierarchy. 

Many  of  the  principles  of  Confucianism  were  contributed  to  Chinese  social  relations 
outside  of  government.  The  full  message  of  the  thinkers  was  kept  vigorously  alive  in 
every  age  by  individual  literati  and  animated  a  certain  proportion  of  all  political  trans- 
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actions.  The  ideal  norms  of  behavior  in  government  remained  those  of  Confucian  thought. 
Yet  the  imperial  power  came  to  government  in  a  sense  ready-made.  And  the  bureaucrat¬ 
ic  institution  grew  away  from  Confucianism,  in  part  by  the  process  of  selecting  only  its 
norms  and  extending  them  overlogically,  while  rejecting  many  of  its  means. 

NOTES 

1.  See,  e.g.,  Latourette  (1946),  chap.  xiv. 

2.  See  Balazs  (1952),  Eberhard  (1952),  Wittfogel  (1957),  Fei  (1953),  and  Chang  (1955). 

3.  On  feudalism,  see  Maspero  (1936)  and  Bodde  (1956).  On  Confucianism,  see  Fung 
(1952). 

4.  See  Eberhard  (1957). 

5.  See  Weber  (1947,  pp.  324-423).  Of  course  he  did  not  consider  the  Chinese  bureauc¬ 
racy  of  pure  type;  cf.  Weber  (1951). 

6.  On  the  Chinese  bureaucracy,  see  Ch'ien  (1950,  chap,  iii) ,  and  especially  the  case 
study  of  Kracke  (1953). 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  AS  BUREAUCRACY 


E.  Adamson  Hoebel 

ONE  MAY  pause  to  wonder  why  a  subject  such  as  that  to  which  we  now  direct  our  atten¬ 
tion  should  appear  on  a  program  of  the  American  Ethnological  Society.  Certainly,  it  is 
quite  unlikely  that  a  paper  of  this  order  would  have  been  thought  of  twenty  years  ago  as 
one  in  which  anthropologists  would  have  an  explicit  interest.  However,  it  is  a  point  of 
pride  that  anthropology  has  long  been  the  trail  blazer  in  comparative  research  within 
the  social  sciences.  It  has  followed  naturally  in  the  development  of  anthropology  that  we 
undertake  to  extend  the  relevance  of  findings  derived  from  the  study  of  primitive  socie¬ 
ties  to  embrace  relevant  aspects  of  contemporary  civilized  societies.  A  study  of  bu¬ 
reaucracy  is  a  study  in  social  structure.  What  is  more,  it  is  a  study  of  social  structure 
in  one  of  its  most  explicit,  its  neatest,  its  most  precise  forms.  A  full-fledged  bureauc¬ 
racy  may  be  expected  to  represent  in  empirical  fact  the  blueprint  of  one  model  form  of 
a  consistently  structured  social  system.  Hence,  it  is  of  considerable  methodological 
and  theoretical  significance  for  our  interests. 

Yet  a  further  word  of  explanation  is  appropriate  before  we  turn  to  the  subject  matter 
itself.  Earlier  this  year  I  expressed  the  opinion,  "Anthropologists  are  at  their  best 
when  discussing  a  body  of  field  data  gathered  by  themselves;  they  are  hardly  impressive 
when  talking  about  social  phenomena  which  have  scarcely  been  subjected  to  anthropologi¬ 
cal  observation"  (Hoebel,  1958,  p.  164).  This  was  voiced  as  a  protest  against  a  grow¬ 
ing  penchant  to  advance  "the  anthropological  point  of  view"  as  being  equivalent  in  sub¬ 
stantive  value  to  meticulously  arid  painstakingly  arrived  at  results  of  traditional  anthro¬ 
pological  research.  The  observations  underlying  this  paper  are  not  the  product  of  pains¬ 
taking  research;  indeed  their  genesis  may  not  properly  be  identified  as  research  of  any 
order  in  so  far  as  research  means  "diligent  and  systematic  inquiry  or  investigation  in¬ 
to  a  subject  in  order  to  discover  facts  or  principles"  (Barnhart,  1948,  p.  1031).  None¬ 
theless,  they  are  the  fruit  (however  unripe)  of  objective  observation  from  the  vantage 
point  of  prolonged  and  intimate  participation  in  universities  as  social  systems.  We 
shall  assume  that  we  do  have  some  valid  facts  with  which  to  work.  A  general  theoretical 
framework  to  which  to  relate  these  facts  is  conveniently  available  in  anthropological  and 
sociological  theories  of  structure  and  action. 

The  conventional  contemporary  starting  point  for  the  analysis  of  bureaucracy  is  Max 
Weber's  formulation  of  the  characteristics  of  the  "fully  developed"  bureaucracy  as  an 
ideal  type.  In  summary  they  are  as  follows: 

1.  Bureaucratization  is  the  means  par  excellence  for  achievement  of  the  rationaliza¬ 
tion  of  every  series  of  acts  within  a  social  system  in  relation  to  the  purposes  or  under¬ 
stood  ends  of  that  organization.  Bureaucracy  represents  a  self-conscious  striving  to¬ 
ward  explicit  control  over  the  ordering  of  a  social  structure.  The  emphasis  is  on  pro¬ 
cedural  order,  which  in  turn  means  standardization  of  the  behavior  of  individuals  who 
come  under  the  scope  of  the  organization's  authority.  The  bureaucracy  begins  with  a 
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set  of  general  purposes,  the  charter  (in  Malinowski's  sense)  of  the  institution  it  serves; 
the  end  product  of  its  activity  is  the  application  of  these  rules  to  particular  cases. 

2.  Its  machinery  consists  of  persons  who  occupy  "offices"  and  who  are  expected  to  ad¬ 
minister  the  areas  of  their  defined  responsibilities  in  accordance  with  defined  regula¬ 
tions  . 

3.  The  offices  are  ordered  in  a  clear  hierarchy. 

4.  The  officers  are  neither  elected  nor  inheritors  of  position;  they  are  selected  on  the 
basis  of  technical  qualifications;  the  relationship  of  the  officer  to  the  bureau  is  a  con¬ 
tractual  one. 

5.  Remuneration  is  by  salary. 

6.  The  office  is  normally  the  primary  occupation  of  the  officeholder. 

7.  The  service  constitutes  a  career  on  the  basis  of  promotion  according  to  seniority 
or  achievement. 

8.  The  official  does  not  "own"  the  means  of  administration. 

9.  The  official  is  subject  to  strict  and  systematic  discipline  and  control  in  the  conduct 
of  his  office  (Weber,  1947,  pp.  329-34). 

The  image  from  which  the  Weberian  criteria  of  bureaucracy  are  drawn  is  the  conti¬ 
nental  civil  service  such  as  would  be  exemplified  in  some  measure  by  the  French  and 
British  civil  services,  and  that  of  Germany  in  the  pre -Nazi  period,  and  also  by  modern 
military  organization,  or  a  large-scale  business  organization  which  has  no  employee  or 
labor  representation  or  participation  in  its  management.  It  is  a  theoretical  model  which, 
in  the  words  of  Carl  J.  Friedrich,  is  "intuitional"  rather  than  empirical  and  inductively 
arrived  at.  It  does  not,  In  Friedrich's  view,  even  so  much  as  represent  a  type,  since 
types  "should  be  derived  by  carefully  abstracting  from  empirical  givens  through  the 
method  of  concomitant  variations"  (Friedrich,  1952,  p.  28).  Nor  is  Weber's  model  of 
bureaucracy  derived  deductively  from  higher  logical  concepts;  it  is  seen  as  the  projec¬ 
tion  to  "unreal  limits"  of  certain  trends  in  administrative  structuring.  This  may  well 
account  for  the  fact  that,  where  Weber  idealizes  bureaucracy  as  the  ultimate  achieve¬ 
ment  in  what  he  calls  the  demystification  of  social  systems  and  the  realization  of  ra¬ 
tionalization  in  legitimitized  legal  authority,  *  the  ordinary  citizen  who  has  to  deal  with 
bureaucracy  sees  it  quite  otherwise.  In  standard  American  usage,  at  any  rate,  bureauc¬ 
racy  means  "excessive  multiplication  of,  and  concentration  of  power  in,  administrative 
bureaus"  and  "excessive  governmental  red  tape  and  routine"  (Barnhart,  1948,  p.  160). 
Where  Weber  sees  the  technically  expert  official  impersonally  playing  his  part  in  steer¬ 
ing  the  organization  to  intelligent  and  orderly  realization  of  its  ends,  the  citizen  who 
must  deal  with  the  bureaucrat  sees  "an  official  who  works  by  fixed  routine  without  ex¬ 
ercising  critical  jugement"  (ibid.  ).  Far  from  being  a  rational  expert  the  bureaucrat  is 
thought  of  with  no  little  heat  and  considerable  revulsion  as  a  faceless  automaton,  a  fie sh - 
like  digital  computor  with  too  many  built-in  circuits  that  operate  without  the  advanta¬ 
geous  speed  of  the  electronic  device.  "Bureaucrat"  is  a  derogatory,  not  an  honorific, 
title.  Bureaucracy,  as  represented  by  the  bureaucrat,  is  not  an  ideal  type  in  the  popu¬ 
lar  holding  of  the  word.  Weber  contemplates  the  intelligent  aspect  of  bureaucracy  with 
placid  favor.  The  citizen  reacts  to  its  overrigid  orderliness  with  perfervid  profanity. 
Neither  appraises  it  as  an  empirical  scientist. 

In  between  these  extremes  lies  the  kind  of  administrative  organization  that  exhibits 
the  real  order  of  events  which  constitute  a  bureaucracy.  Friedrich,  upon  examination 
of  the  records  of  developing  central  administrative  bodies  (which  constitute  the  corpus 
of  bureaucracy)  in  three  European  countries  and  the  United  States,  found  them  to  reveal 
three  recurring  structural  features  and  three  procedural,  or  behavioral,  characteris¬ 
tics.  These  are  the  common  traits  of  a  real  type.  With  respect  to  structure,  they  are: 
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centralization  of  control  and  supervision  (hierarchical  aspects),  differentiation  of  func¬ 
tions,  and  qualification  for  office.  With  respect  to  behavior,  they  are:  objectivity,  pre¬ 
cision  and  continuity,  and  secrecy  (discretion).  Bureaucrats  do  not  (except  when  forced 
by  parliamentary  or  congressional  inquiry)  air  their  affairs  in  public  (Friedrich,  1950). 

Do  universities  qualify  at  all  as  bureaucracies  under  these  characteristics?  They  do 
and  they  do  not.  Let  it  be  understood  that  as  we  proceed  in  the  examination  of  the  facts 
I  will  confine  my  comments  to  the  university  in  America.  I  exclude  the  small,  independ¬ 
ent  college,  of  which  I  have  but  limited  knowledge  but  of  which  I  have  the  impression 
that  bureaucratic  elements  are  less  prevalent.  Further,  I  explicitly  derive  my  observed 
facts  from  two  state  universities:  one  of  moderate  size  (seven  thousand  students)  and 
one  of  great  size  (twenty-six  thousand  students,  two  thousand  full-time  faculty,  and 
somewhat  more  than  four  thousand  nonacademic  employees).  Our  specific  references 
will  be  to  the  second  of  these  two  institutions. 

Presumably,  state  universities  by  virtue  of  their  existence  as  a  part  of  a  political  sys¬ 
tem  may  be  more  bureaucratized  than  their  privately  maintained  counterparts.  One  will 
have  to  make  his  own  comparative  notes  to  determine  how  representative  our  findings 
are,  for  obviously  the  sample  under  consideration  was  arrived  at  fortuitously  and  not 
by  controlled  selection. 

At  the  University  of  California  in  1940  Robert  Lowie  once  remarked  ruefully  to  me, 

"I  am  the  victim  of  academic  democracy.  "  He  did  not  say  "bureaucracy.  "  He  went  on  to 
explain  that  committee  participation  ate  up  his  time  to  such  an  extent  that  he  felt  frus¬ 
trated  in  his  scholarly  efforts.  Here  we  have  a  repeatedly  voiced  plaint  of  the  men  who 
are  leaders  in  the  academic  community.  It  is  the  product  of  rule  by  a  collegium,  the 
heritage  of  the  medieval  tradition  of  universities  as  free  communities  of  self-governing 
scholars --teacher s  and  students.  The  tradition  is  still  highly  viable.  Yet  in  the  face  of 
the  complexities  of  modern  knowledge,  heavy  teaching  and  community  responsibilities, 
and  creativity  in  research,  it  poses  a  dilemma  that  is  never  fully  resolved.  From  the 
three  medieval  faculties  of  theology,  medicine,  and  law  the  division  of  disciplines  has 
burgeoned  to  include  seventy -two  separate  departmental  faculties  in  our  sample  univer¬ 
sity.  These  faculties  are  grouped  into  seven  colleges  and  two  institutes,  within  which 
are  to  be  found  twelve  additional  schools  and  colleges --a  total  of  twenty-one  academic 
teaching  and  research  organizational  units  above  the  departmental  level.  This  does  not 
include  such  special  units  as  the  library,  various  independently  structured  research 
laboratories  and  experiment  stations,  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps,  museums,  the¬ 
ater,  art  gallery,  intercollegiate  athletics,  extension  division,  hospitals,  public  con¬ 
certs  and  lectures,  student  counseling  services,  or  financial  and  physical  plant,  to 
name  only  some  major  ones.  It  requires  nineteen  separate  organizational  charts  to  por¬ 
tray  the  formal  structure  of  the  major  units  in  the  system.  Within  these  charts,  elimi¬ 
nating  duplications,  there  are  409  separate  boxes  to  portray  all  major  and  secondary 
level  organizational  units  (University  of  Minnesota,  1953).  How  many  third-,  fourth-, 
and  nth -level  units  would  be  identified,  if  anyone  made  the  study,  it  is  impossible  to 
guess. 

Obviously,  democratic  faculty  participation  in  every  aspect  of  such  a  multiplex  social 
system  is  out  of  the  question,  and  in  many  areas  of  activity  it  has  been  totally  elimi¬ 
nated.  These  will  be  touched  on  later --for  in  these  areas  a  pure  bureaucracy  operates 
in  approximation  to  the  Weberian  ideal. 

In  the  academic  area  one  may  express  the  judgment  that,  although  manifestations  of 
bureaucracy  are  present,  the  organization  and  its  mode  of  functioning  are  predominant¬ 
ly  those  of  the  collegium  rather  than  of  bureaucracy.  The  critical  focal  point  is  in  the 
offices  of  the  academic  administrators,  the  president,  deans,  department  heads,  and 
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directors.  All  are  by  definition  members  of  the  faculty.  From  his  chair  (in  which  he 
must  have  little  time  to  sit)  at  the  apex  of  the  organization,  the  president  sees  the  deans 
as  representatives  of  the  faculty  in  his  relations  to  him.  At  the  other  end  of  the  system, 
the  faculty  tends  markedly  to  reject  this  conception,  viewing  the  deans  rather  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  administration  appointed  by  the  president  and  not  elected  by  them.  The  de¬ 
gree  to  which  deans  actually  qualify  as  bureaucrats  depends  largely  on  their  individual 
personalities  and  the  differing  structural -procedural  traditions  of  the  several  colleges 
and  institutes.  There  are  indications  that  the  liberal  arts  college  and  school  of  law 
cling  more  closely  to  the  older  patterns  of  faculty  control  than  do  many  of  the  others; 
they  are  closer  to  the  ancient  traditions  of  learning. 

In  the  main,  academic  administrators  operate  within  the  framework  of  generalized 
norms  and  less  within  a  network  of  specialized  rules.  Their  concern  is  with  policy  rath¬ 
er  than  with  technical  procedure,  although,  more  than  the  professors,  they  are  over¬ 
whelmed  with  the  paper  avalanche  that  pour  s  steadily  from  the  bureaucratic  half  of  the 
university  that  is  to  be  examined  later  on.  They  are  not  bureaucrats,  but  they  bear  the 
brunt  of  bureaucracy  as  it  affects  the  academic  side. 

Faculty  members  are  appointed  on  the  basis  of  their  special  competency,  and  they 
are  salaried  (in  a  moderate  way).  They  are  also  organized  in  a  hierarchy,  but  the  for¬ 
mal  status  levels  are  so  few  and  so  generalized  as  not  to  be  bureaucratic.  The  criteria 
for  promotion  are  rarely  made  explicit.  Professors  are  subject  to  only  the  loosest  sort 
of  discipline  (the  cherished  rights  of  academic  freedom  bulwark  this  privilege).  Their 
specific  responsibilities  are  only  generally  defined.  And  the  ideal  is  one  of  very  person¬ 
al  relationships  in  the  performance  of  their  offices  rather  than  the  impersonality  of  the 
bureaucrat.  A  great  teacher  is  a  very  different  kind  of  functionary  from  the  successful 
bureaucrat.  Significantly,  one  cannot  even  speak  of  a  "great"  bureaucrat;  greatness  im-  t 
plies  individual  uniqueness,  which  bureaucracy  abhors^  In  sum,  there  is  still  very  little 
of  the  bureaucracy  in  the  academic  side  of  a  university  in  spite  of  the  complexities  of 
its  activities.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  those  faculty  members  who  accept  responsibility 
for  group  action  are  committeed  almost  beyond  bearing. 

It  is  when  we  look  into  the  other  side  of  the  university  structure  that  we  find  bureauc¬ 
racy.  What  is  more,  it  is  bureaucracy  refined  to  the  fullest  possible  degree.  So  sharp 
is  the  distinction  that  a  type  of  moiety  is  explicitly  discernible.  Two  major  categories 
of  university  personnel  are  officially  recognized:  the  academic  and  nonacademic,  or  civ¬ 
il  service,  personnel. 

The  civil  service  personnel  are  under  the  direct  jurisdiction  of  a  vice-president  for 
business  administration.  All  operations  in  his  moiety  are  explicitly  normalized  in  a 
large  corpus  of  handbooks,  manuals,  and  written  regulations.  Every  position  is  graded, 
classified,  and  defined  in  an  official  job  description.  Personal  discretion  is  limited. 

The  passion  for  bureaucratic  organization  produces  such  titles  as  salad  maker  and  sen¬ 
ior  salad  maker,  meat  cutter,  assistant  gardener,  principle  food  service  supervisor, 
food  service  worker,  herdsman,  auto  mechanic,  truck  driver,  custodial  worker,  custo¬ 
dian,  laboratory  animal  attendant,  washman  (laundry),  patrolman,  roundsman,  grounds 
crew  foreman,  junior  clerk,  clerk,  clerk-typist,  senior  clerk-typist,  secretary,  senior 
secretary,  principal  secretary,  administrative  secretary,  key  punch  operator,  senior 
key  punch  operator,  tabulating  equipment  operator,  senior  tabulating  equipment  opera¬ 
tor,  tabulating  equipment  supervisor,  and  senior  tabulating  equipment  supervisor,  etc. 

For  each  position  "typical  tasks"  are  identified  (with  the  reservation  that  the  printed 
statement  does  not  limit  assignment  of  related  tasks  in  any  position  of  the  class  in  ques¬ 
tion).  Required  educational  background  and  technical  training  are  specified,  physical 
character  of  working  conditions  are  indicated,  as  are  public,  student,  and  staff  rela- 
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tions  (official  contact  with  the  outside  world  and  the  other  moiety).  "Poise,  tact,  diplo¬ 
macy,  congeniality,  cooperative  attitude"  are  the  recurring  theme  words  here --anti 
dotes  to  or  expressions  of  endemic  bureaucratitis  ?  "Tact  and  diplomacy  are  especially 
needed  in  conferring  with  faculty  members  on  the  use  of  equipment  assigned  to  them.  " 
Finally,  each  class  description  closes  with  a  statement  of  "consequence  of  error,  "  or 
how  this  cog  in  the  wheels  of  bureaucracy  gums  the  works  if  it  does  not  perform  as  is 
expected. 

As  a  realization  of  a  fully  rationalized  bureaucracy  it  is  a  world  of  many-colored, 
multicarboned  forms  where  the  use  of  the  wrong  color  or  a  mischosen  form  means  one 
must  start  all  over  again.  It  is  a  world  in  which  the  university  agrees  to  accept  and  dis¬ 
burse  foundation  grants  for  individual  scholars  containing  the  spelled-out  proviso  that 
the  scholar  alone  shall  determine  the  uses  to  which  the  funds  shall  be  put,  and  proceeds 
readily  enough  to  buy  an  electric  typewriter  for  the  use  of  the  scholar's  secretary  but 
absolutely  refuses  to  buy  a  desk  pen  for  the  scholar  himself  because  the  rules  of  the  bu¬ 
reaucracy  forbid  it.  It  is  a  world  in  which  the  printed  index  of  budget  classification  num¬ 
bers  alone  runs  to  two  hundred  pages.  It  is  a  bureaucratic  hemisphere  that  has  absolute 
mastery  and  dominance  over  the  academic  hemisphere  at  all  points  where  the  academi¬ 
cian  must  enter  it;  that  is,  one  enters  on  its  terms  and  in  accordance  with  its  condi¬ 
tions  . 

Weber  did  not  even  mention  universities  as  bureaucracies.  The  organizational  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  European  institutions  with  which  he  was  familiar  was  so  loose  and  so  person¬ 
alized  that  in  no  sense  could  it  be  conceived  of  as  other  than  a  collegium. 

The  bureaucratization  of  the  fiscal  and  physical  operations  of  our  American  universi¬ 
ties  is  a  new  but  flourishing  process.  The  university  we  have  here  examined  existed  for 
seven  and  a  half  decades  without  it.  The  civil  service  organization  as  such  was  not  in¬ 
stituted  within  the  university  until  1937.  And  this  was  the  first  instance  of  its  kind  in 
the  United  States  (Gray,  1951,  p.  577),  a  fact  which  makes  the  case  I  have  used  pecul¬ 
iarly  appropriate. 

In  many  ways,  the  efficiency  of  the  business  and  plant  administration  of  the  university 
has  undoubtedly  been  greatly  increased.  This  has  surely  been  a  satisfaction  to  the  fund- 
appropriating  legislature.  In  an  operation  that  expends  more  than  fifty  million  dollars 
a  year,  a  business  bureaucracy  in  some  form  is  inevitable.  That  the  faculty  of  such  a 
university  is  less  than  ecstatic  as  it  contemplates  its  halfbrother  is  understandable,  ev¬ 
en  though  we  cannot  particularize  the  manifestations  of  its  attitude  here,  or  the  reasons 
for  it.  The  essential  fact  is,  however,  that  the  business  and  civil  service  bureaucracy 
in  the  university  is  tightly  organized  and  monolithic.  The  academic  democracy  is  not. 

The  bureaucracy  has  means  which  the  democratic  collegium  by  virtue  of  its  nature  re¬ 
fuses  to  accept  for  itself.  The  latter  has  its  values  and  ends  which  academic  bureauc¬ 
ratic  organization  would  inevitably  stifle  and  inhibit. 

The  faculty  feels  that  as  a  result  of  this  the  business  administration  bureaucracy  gets 
too  much  power  and  feeds  itself  with  too  much  of  the  university's  not  unlimited  sub¬ 
stance,  when  it 8  raison  d'etre  lies  not  in  itself  but  in  service  to  the  academic  and  aca¬ 
demic-related  purposes  of  the  university. 

Quite  another  problem  looms  for  the  future.  We  have  suggested  that  magnitude  bred 
the  bureaucracy.  This  university  will  nearly  double  its  size  in  the  next  decade.  So  will 
many  others.  Does  this  mean  that  such  incipient  bureaucracy  as  has  thus  far  been  held 
in  check  within  the  academic  half  will  burgeon  and  take  over?  If  it  does  ,  one  can  pre¬ 
dict  with  reasonable  certainty  that  the  old  university  idea  is  doomed.  For  better  or 
worse,  a  new  type  of  university  as  a  functional  social  system  will  then  replace  that  we 
have  known. 
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NOTES 


1.  Weber,  it  will  be  remembered,  held  that  a  social  order  derives  its  authority  in 
one  or  more  of  four  "ways":  (1)  tradition,  (2)  affective  or  emotional  faith,  (3)  value-ra¬ 
tional,  and  (4)  purpose -rational.  The  first  two  are  said  to  be  the  most  primitive  and  an¬ 
cient  ways,  while  the  last  is  the  most  recent  (Rheinstein,  1954,  pp.  5-8). 
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